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SOME PASSAGES OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
(Read before the Oxford Philological Society on October 27, 1916.) 


EvRIPIDES Rhes. 161 sqq. Dolon, having undertaken to visit the Greek 
lines as a spy, addresses Hector : 
ovKobv Troveiy pev ypn, Trovouvta § ako 
picbov dépecOar. mavri yap mpocxeipevov 
xépdos mpos Epyw Thy yap Tixrer Semdriv. 


I should not think it necessary to comment on this passage, if it had not 
been frequently misunderstood. Thus Paley paraphrases: ‘Every act to which 
profit attaches is done with twice as much satisfaction,’ adding: ‘ By ydpis is 
meant, “the pleasure of doing it,” 7 Tov rroveiy yapis.’ The interpretation 
shows a failure to grasp the force of ydpis in this context, as being essentially 
an appeal for mutuality. A ydpis rendered constitutes an immediate claim for 
recompense. Soph. Ai. 522 yapis xdpw yap éotw % tixtovo’ de. Eur. 
Hel. 1234 xapis yap avtl ydpiros éXOérw (i.e. don’t expect to get something for 
nothing). Here Dolon’s undertaking of the adventure is a yapes which cor- 
responds with and is duplicated by the reward of Hector’s gift. For the 
relation of xépSos to ydpis see O.C. 1484 und’ aracTov dvip’ boy | ane ps7 
Xd pev perdoyxorpi mws, where the protection of Oedipus (cf. 92, 557) is for the 
moment regarded as a bad investment which yields no return. Hence the 
significance of Oedipus’ desire to fulfil his promise of requital (reXeogGopov 
xapw in v. 1489: cf. 1497). These examples are good illustrations of Greek 
ebgnuia. Dolon does not bluntly ask for wages, but bases a claim for recog- 
nition on the axioms of traditional morality. Thus, though the idea is simple, 
it tends in expression to become artificial. mpooxeto@as occurs also in O.T. 232 
TO yap | Képdos TEA "yo, K) Xapts mpocKeicetas, where Oedipus offers a reward, 
as if the gracious action were separate and apart from its hope of emolument. 

But there is a broader ground for rejecting Paley’s notion of rob zroveiv 
xa@pis as=‘the joy of labour.’ The Greeks were much too clear-sighted to 
regard zrovos, toilsome labour as distinguished from activity, as being other 
than essentially irksome. By its cessation alone can it give the occasion for 
pleasure: dAX’ 730 Tos cwOévTa pepvnc8as mover (Eur. fr. 133); or, as Sophocles 
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puts it, somewhat clumsily for once: wévov petadrAaxOévros of trovor yAuKeis 
(fr. 374)... When Antisthenes, taking the toilsome Heracles for his model, 
set out to prove that mwovos was ayafov (Diog. L. 6. 2), he was consciously 
propounding a paradox; and Zeno was proceeding from the Stoic standpoint, 
when he rebuked his fellow-men for taking their enjoyment from the flesh-pots, 
éfov amd taév Trovwv tas Hdovas dépew (Stob. flor. 6. 34). But Dolon is 
professedly appealing to common experience. 

The view recommended above is now adopted by Mr. Porter after 
C. E. Palmer in C.R. IV. 228—a reference which had escaped my notice. 
But, as neither of these critics gives reasons, I have refrained from cancelling 
my note. 


Rhes. 250 sqq. The self-confidence of the Trojans has been restored by the 


adventurous daring of Dolon: 
éote Dpvyav Tis 


éortiv adxKipuos, éve 5€ Opacos 

év aixpa* tori Muody os éuav 

ouppayxtay ative. 
Hoffmann’s 706: for wori is accepted by Wecklein and Mr. Porter, as well as 
by Professor Murray, who renders it thus: ‘ Where shall we find the fool to 
mock our works in war?’ I assume that he construes: ‘ Where is that one of 
the Mysians who .. .,’ and equates ‘ Mysian’ with ‘fool’ on the strength of 
the proverb presently to be examined. The alteration is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary, and the passage should be rendered: ‘ He dwells in farthest 
Mysia who makes light of my support.’ For the geographical sense of 
apos=in the direction of, cf. K 430 mpos @vuSpns 8 EXaxov Aveo Mvooi 7’ 
dyepwyoi, a passage necessarily familiar to our writer, and ¢ 347 0t8 dcaa 
(xotpavéover) vnoovo mpos “Hddos immoBoroo (Monro, H.G.* § 208). There is 
a valuable scholium on these lines maintaining that Euripides is alluding to 
the proverb Muca@v écyaros, of which examples are given: o tHv cuppaxiapy 
atifwy mpos Muoay éotw (on which Mr. Porter remarks, ‘i.e. is like a Mysian’; 
but mpos can scarcely bear this meaning), 7), ws ei7reiv, EoxaTos Kai ovdevds AOdvyou 
a&&vos. The annotator is anxious to show that the poet was guilty of an 
anachronism in referring to it, because, according to Demon the paroemio- 
grapher, the proverb arose out of an oracle given to the descendants of 
Orestes. It is reasonable to suppose that this information comes from 
Didymus, who himself wrote on the subject of proverbs, and was one of the 
chief sources used by Zenobius. We should therefore accept the view that 
the text contains an allusion to the proverb, if such allusion can be made to fit 
the surroundings. The editors have failed to grasp the appositeness of roti 
Mucor, because they have not clearly apprehended the meaning of the proverb 
itself. Let us see what this is. In Plat. Theact. 209 B airy 7 Sidvora [the 
conception of Theaetetus as a man with arms and legs] padrov trounce: pe 


1 The numeration is that of my forthcoming edition of the Fragments of Sophocles. 
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@cairnrov 4 @ccdwpov SvavocicGat 4} Td rAeyopevov Mucay tov éoyarov; the 
meaning, as Campbell remarks, is, ‘even the man most remote from my ken’ 
[‘ some outer barbarian,’ Jowett]. If we attend to Plato’s text, we shall not be 
misled by the loosely expressed gloss of his scholiast, émi rév evreXeotdtwv; in 
other words, the Mysians were negligible, not because they were worthless, like 
the Carians, but because they dwelt in so remote a district that no one had ever 
seen one—a sort of Kamchatka or Timbuctoo. Cf. Magnes fr. 5, I. 8 K. ov« 
éoriv ovdeis, ovd’ o Muowy éoyatos (=a mere cipher). If the passages Menan. 
fr. 751, III. 211 K., Philemon fr. 77, II. 499 K., Cic. Flacc. 65, are carefully 
examined, they will be found either to confirm, or at least not to conflict with, 
the above explanation. I must not omit Cercidas, Ox. fr. 1, col. iii. 5 (Ox. 
Pap. VIII. 31), a very obscure passage, of which Mr. J. U. Powell has 
reminded me. Even if we adopt von Arnim’s ingenious ta 8’ éoyara Bputia 
Mvoay, ‘the last leavings of Mysia,’ our argument is scarcely affected. 
Anyhow, insignificance readily passes into contempt. We need not hesitate, 
therefore, to follow the writer of App. Prov. II. 85 in his gloss émt trav troppw- 
TaTw oixovvtwy. His source is the same as that of the much richer Rhesus 
scholium, for both contain the alternative airiov, i.e. the oracle given to 
Telephus. Zenobius, if it is he, proceeds quite consistently: émi trav tbmepn- 
davws ticly xeypnuévwrv, quoting as a familiar phrase os éoyar@ Muody 
KéeXpNTat pou, 1.e. aS a nonentity. The proverb Muod@y Xeia alludes to the 
helplessness of the Mysians, and does not concern us here. But I cannot 
close this note without referring to Plat. Gorg. 521 B, although, notwith- 
standing the assertions of the editors, it does not necessarily allude to either 
proverb. Olympiodorus makes it quite plain that Plato is quoting from the 
Telephus of Euripides. While Nauck (p. 704) was probably right in saying 
that the text of Euripides cannot be restored, the sorry scraps which he 
tentatively suggests are unworthy both of the poet and of his critic. But the 
point I want to make is that Plato’s words, ef coc Muoov fdvov xanreiv, are 
actually taken from Euripides (e.g. we might reconstruct <Aéyots dv>, ef cou 
Muoov #d:0v xareiv, with the contrasting clause was 5’ <elrep ’Apxas > Tyredos 
yvwpiterac ;), and refer to the avayva@piors of Telephus, which revealed that he 
was no Mysian, but a Greek of the home-land. We do not know how it was 
worked out in Euripides, but there is a reference to the fact in the newly- 
discovered lines from the parallel play of Sophocles, the ’Ayas@v ovAXoyos 
(fr. 142): o€ yap Teyedris jyiv | “EXXas ov>xi Muoia tintec | vavtay ovv tin bn 
Geav | cal meumTnp’ adiwyv épetuav. Telephus, of course, was born in Arcadia. 
The primary contrast is between Telephus as the reputed Mysian and as the 
actual Hellene; but it is recognizable only if the words quoted belonged toa 
context which comprised both descriptions. If, on the other hand, the reference 
was solely to the proverbs or one of them, seeing that the depreciation of the 
Mysians is absolute, how could Callicles by his repudiation suggest that the 
true designation was concealed? That is to say, the answer-of Callicles 


_. Should imply, ‘ You may, if you please, though that is not the true description,’ 


and not merely, ‘ You may, if you want to disparage him.’ 
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Rhes. 340 sq.: 

0 xpucotevyns 8’ over’ dyyédXou oy 
‘Piicos wrapéotw THde TUppayos Tore. 

There is no variation in the MSS., except that in place of 8 otvex’ V has 
ovv éx, and, for wapéotw LP, wapéora: is given by VO Haun >. The words 
are commonly supposed to mean, ‘let Rhesus come in consequence of the 
messenger’s speech.’ As if Hector would so honour this ‘stupid rustic’ (266) 
for his very mild support of the Chorus’s protest! ‘Wecklein adopts his own 
conjecture: ody xar’ ayyéAov Aoyov, meaning, I suppose, ‘let Rhesus come 
in all his golden panoply as the shepherd described him.’ Mr. Porter, with 
whose view I understand that Professor Murray is in substantial agreement, 
elicits the same sense from the MS. reading; but I fail to perceive how oivex’ 
a@yyéXou Aoywy can be merely the equivalent of ‘if we may believe the 
messenger ’—with or without innuendo. It seems to me that these words 
would be in place only if the messenger had seemed either to exaggerate 
the splendour of Rhesus, or to disparage his golden panoply. Such at least is 
the inference I draw from the examination of a number of instances in tragedy 
of this particular idiom.! Its essence is to confine the validity of the proposition 
to the sphere of operation of the particular cause. Here I cannot read 
xpucorevyns as in itself the equivalent of ‘nothing but a blaze of golden 
armour.’ It would be different if it were replaced by an expression of praise 
or blame, say audynros or coprorakvOns. 

I suggest 8 ov« év ayyéXouv Aoyw, which involves the alteration of one 
letter, and the reciprocal transposition of two others. Then the meaning is: 
‘Rhesus in his golden armour shall come before us, no longer through the 
medium of a messenger’s tale.’ For the familiar depreciation of hearsay 
knowledge cf. Or. 532 Ti paptipwv | dAX\wv axovew Sei py’, ad y’ eicopav mapa; 
I.T. got, Soph. O.T. 6, and other passages quoted by Wecklein on Med. 654. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel is Hclid. 390 dvdpa yap ypewv . . . ovK aryyédoww: 
Tous évaytiovs opay. It will be observed that it becomes necessary to adopt 
mapéora: in place of wapécrw, but there is no objection to the jussive future 
(Gildersleeve, § 269). Whether srapéotw arose from a gloss ayti rod rapéotw 
(cf. schol. Ar. Nub. 633 eee avti rot &€eXOe), I will forbear to discuss. 


hes. : 

er puxO.c pov vexpov. 

I am rather disappointed that Mr. Porter has nothing to say about this 
phrase. It is usually understood as ‘the groans of the dying,’ as if vexpoi 
comprised vexpol otrw xatateOvnwres. Professor Murray takes a different line, 
if I understand him aright: ‘ There was moaning, like the dead | that moan at 
night.’ But pvyMopos is not ‘moaning’: see Eustath. Od. p. 1965, 49 
puxpon 52 réyes 7d Sid tev puetnpev acOpa Kal tov évredOev Fyov Tapa Td piles, 
éF of wal 6 puxtnp Kal To pvyxGilew mapa Aicyvrp. I think that the reference 


1 Aesch. Pers. 340; Cho. 994; Soph. O.C. Eur. Hel. 1182, 1254; Or. 94; Phoen. 865. 


22; O.T. 857; El. 387, 605, 787; Phil. 774; 
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is to the laboured breathing of those who cannot rightly be described either as 
living or as dead. One might quote the vexpois aomaipovow of Antiphon 
tetr. 1 6 5, but there are better illustrations in the grim records of the present 
war. Here are some words from the Westminster Gazette of October 25, 1916: 
‘ My platoon officer lay on his back. His face and hands were as white as if 
they'd been marble. His lungs were labouring like a bellows worked by 
machinery. But his soul was gone. He was really dead already: in a minute 


or two he was what the doctors call “dead”.’ That is puyPopds vexpar. 


SOPHOCLES At. 869: 
Kovoels éerriatatai pe cuppabeiv ToTros. 


It is unnecessary to waste words in proving that the text is corrupt, 
seeing that the fact is universally conceded. Radermacher’s half-hearted 
attempt to support by irrelevant quotations the interpretation ovdSeis tdzos 
émisTapevos eoTi wWoTe pe TuppaGeiy ends with an admission that the line is 
‘hardly sound.’ But none of the very numerous corrections proposed has 
won much favour from subsequent critics. The remedy which I suggest is so 
simple—involving only the change of r to w—and yet, as it seems to me, so 
satisfactory in sense, that I suppose it must have some flaw which escapes my 
notice: xovdels émicmatrai pe cuppabeiy tromos. The infinitive is at once 
explained: ‘no place attracts (persuades) me to share its knowledge.’ 
Thuc. 5. III 70 aioypov cadovpevoy ovduatos éraywyod Suvaye éemecrdcato... 
Evudopais avnxéatos Exovtas mepirreceiv. The word was familiar to Sophocles 
and is used in this very play (v. 769): cf. Euryp. fr. Ox. 5. (Soph. fr. 210) 40 


éemiotrace: dixa pe. 


0.C. 569 sq. : 
@ncevd, To cov yevvatov év cusxpo Oyo 
mapikey wate Bpayé’ enol Seicbar ppdoa. 


There is no satisfactory parallel to the supposed use of Seic@as as the 
equivalent of detv, since in Plat. Men. 79c there is no infinitive, and it is im- 
possible to test the value of the Antiatticist’s statement in Bekk. anecd. p. 88, 21 
Seiras dvti rob Sei. amedOciv pe Seirar. Certainly, neither example justifies 
Seirar éuot dpdoat. Apart from this objection, the form of expression is so 
awkward that it is barely intelligible. The meaning must be: ‘ Your noble 
speech has conceded so much that there is need only for a brief reply.’ But 
can this be expressed by ‘ your speech has conceded that there is need of a 
brief reply,’ leaving the reader to supply ‘so much’ and ‘only’ from his 
perception of the situation? For you cannot concede what is in any case a 
necessity. I suggest that we should read: date Bpayéa pm aideicOar dpdcas. 


This, whether written Bpayéa yy SeicOar like py “Sévae in Trach. 321, or 
Bpayéa p’ aideioBas like wu’ eidévar in Ant. 535, would with equal readiness pass 
into the text which the MSS. give. I am afraid that some will be offended by 
the harshness of the synizesis. 


But it is not actually more harsh than ys 
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eidévat, which occurs several times, yp7 «fSévac in Rhes. 683, 4 oixdpyeoOa in 
Trach. 85, éyw eiys in Phil. 585, e¢ um o KeXevoas in Or. 599, 57 ovTas in 
Hom. A 131, or 67 €8douor in Hom. p 399. 


Soph. O.T. 216-232. 


I take the opening lines of the speech of Oedipus with the object of 
discussing two familiar difficulties in 221 and 227, and of clearing up a point 
which has caused some editors to alter the text of 230, but has otherwise 
received less attention than it deserves. As an indéx of the need for further 
consideration, I summarize the conclusions of E. Bruhn in his latest revision 
of Schneidewin-Nauck: (I) pu ov« éywy is taken to mean ‘ unless I were 
without a clue,as I am.’ This revolutionary proposal obliges the editor to cut 
out ov in v. 13, and its acceptance would produce startling results elsewhere. 
(2) The interpretation of wefeXetv as ‘ to reveal’ or ‘to confess’ is made to 
rest upon an improbable conjecture of Heimsoeth in fr. 757. (3) The defence 
of the suppressed apodosis in v. 228 as a regular example of the cyjjya 
avavtarodoroyv (see Blaydes on Ar. Plut. 470) fails when we observe that ei dé 
yy invariably appears in the second member. (4) Vv. 230 sq. are transformed 
to admit 4 ’E addAns yxepos, | ei7’ av’Toxyerpa, on which comment is superfluous. 
The difficuity in 221 is chiefly due to what I take leave to call grammatical 
prejudice; for the sequence of thought is absolutely clear, so long as we are 
not embarrassed by the supposed inflexibility of a syntactical rule. ‘ Listen 
to me,’ says Oedipus, ‘ and I will expound the way to obtain relief; and that 
though the story is as strange to me as was the crime itself.’ [The formal 
antithesis between Aoyos and épyov is not merely rhetorical, but serves to 
emphasize the irony of Oedipus’ repudiation.] ‘Otherwise I should have 
acted sooner, as I am acting now; for I should not have prosecuted the search 
far, so long as I was unaided and without aclue. But now (£évos ay, uy ove 
éywv ctpuBoror), since this is my earliest opportunity—since my enrolment as 
a citizen came at a later date—I issue my appeal to you all.’ I can see no 
flaw in this. avtéds means, ‘ without taking counsel with my fellow-citizens’: 
it has already received its apt commentary at v. 37, where the priest 
compliments Oedipus on his success in solving the Sphinx’s riddle, xai rad@’ 
id’ jpav ovdev éEed@s mréov, ob’ éxdidaxGeis. So here py ov« Exwv tt 
ovpBorov is added to explain avros, and to reinforce it. That is in Sophocles’ 
usual manner: Ai. 464 yupvov davévta trav apioteiwy atrep. Phil. 31 Kevny 
olxnow avOpwrov diya. O.T. 57 épnpos avdpav pn Evvorxotytwyv gow. It may 
be convenient to render ovpBodov by clue, but whosoever does so must bear in 
mind that the associations of the two words are entirely different. To us 
‘clue’ suggests the detective ; whereas ovpSodrov to the Greek was a link 
binding two individuals engaged in some joint enterprise, here the tie of 
common knowledge shared by members of the same city. Jebb, who says 
nothing here, has carefully explained the word on Phil. 403. But we are told 
that ux ov« éxywv must be hypothetical (Goodwin, $§ 511, 818), although the 
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assumption introduces serious difficulties. Into that vortex I must decline to 
be drawn, for to those who maintain that 4, and consequently yu) ov, with 
the participle, necessarily veil a condition, I can reply only by a blunt denial. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why the functions of un should be 
so circumscribed. One need only refer to its appearance by the side of ov with 
the oblique infinitive of indirect speech (e.g. Thuc. 1. 139 mpovXreyov un av 
yiyveoOat rodeyov), in order to see that the levelling tendency in favour of ov 
did not succeed in ousting u7 entirely from its original employment to express 
emphatic asseveration. I have collected the evidence affecting yu with the 
participle in a note on Eur. Helid. 533, to which I must take leave to refer. In 
regard to yu ov, I see no reason why we should refuse to recognize its generic 
use with causal, adversative, or consecutive bearing. The present instance, 
being attached to autos, is causal rather than consecutive, and is parallel to O.C. 
360 and Hdt. VI. 9. O.C. 360, ijer yap ov Kevyn ye, ToT’ éyw cadas | E€orda, 
pn ovxl Sey’ euol dépoved tr, ought to be decisive; for there yw odyi Seiya 





gépovca is explanatory of «evn in exactly the same way that py) ov« éyov 
explains avtros here. But I cannot refrain from quoting Hdt. 6. 106 (the 
Spartans replied on the ninth day of the lunar month to the Athenian request 
for aid) eivatn 5é ovn ékeXevoecOar Ehacav pr od MANpEOsS eovTOS TOD KUKXOU. 
What are we to think of their intelligence, if in such conditions they said: ‘ we 
will not start to-day, uxless the moon is full’? The various and inconsistent 
attempts to deal with this passage after the manner of Procrustes may be seen 
in our authorities. 

I come now to the much more puzzling problem of v. 227. The latest 
critic with whose views I am acquainted (Professor Harry in C.R. XXV. 161) 
thinks that every difficulty vanishes, if we will only substitute évreyxadov for 
umeEeXwv. On this proposition, if it were worth while, there might be much to 
say; but I cannot accept Professor Harry’s remedy for the simple reason—and 
Professor Harry is not alone in overlooking this factor—that his text would 
require us to understand ei doPeiraz as if it were éav hoSyrac or et PoBynoerat, 
which is impossible. On one point I am in agreement with Professor Harry, 
and that is in thinking that the difficulty of the suppressed apodosis has been 
exaggerated. I should not, however, interpret in the same way; for I do not 
think that 4x) cvwrdrw is the formal apodosis to the protasis introduced by «et 
pév, as well as to that introduced by ei &’ ad. So to suppose would, in my 
judgement, spoil the rhetorical value of the passage. The logical apodosis to 
ei pév is not expressed, but is contained by implication in the ydp-clause. ‘If 
he fears to denounce himself’ (you may imagine the speaker’s gesture), ‘ well, 
he will only be sent out of the country.’ Why such a construction should be 
refused to Sophocles, the tragic Homer, as Polemo called him, I do not know; 
for exactly the same device is employed by Homer himself in A 580 e’zrep yap 
nw’ érnow ’Ortprios aoteporntys | cE éhéwy otupediEar’ o yap Tord Péptatos 


Whitelaw's (Tvans. Camb. Phil. Soc. III. pp. 3 
sqq.), although we differ in points of detail. 


1 Since writing the above I find that my 
general conclusion is somewhat similar to Mr. 
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éorw. D 567 « 5é xév of mpotapoiWe rods Karevaytiov Ow: | cal yap Onv 
TOUT@ TpwTos ypws of& yark@. Before dealing with wmefedXwy, let us see 
exactly what rovmixAnya implies. When Jebb says, ‘ if the culprit is denounced 
by another person, he will be liable to the extreme penalty,’ he not only goes 
outside the text, but imports a misleading view of what the situation required. 
Creon’s report had shown the nature of the evil to be extirpated; but the 
punishment of the individual criminal was of secondary importance for the 
main issue. The first requirement was piacpa ywpas édaivew; avdpnrateiv 
was one of the methods which would be effective against the alua yeipafov 
modv; and Oedipus had promised rodt’ arocxed® pvoos. The Greek con- 
ception of the effects of homicide is familiar. The guilty man infects his 
fellows by remaining in their midst, and the city must be purged of his 
presence (7rodw xaOaipey): cf. Lys. 6. 53. Antiphon is full of appropriate 
illustration. For the physical adherence of the pollution cf. tetr. 3 8 8 ipiv 
Kal ov TOUT@ TO pHVia TAY GdTHpiwy TpocTpiyrouat. The criminal may seek 
to shift his burden upon others: tetr. 1 y 9 ovdév Erepov ipav Seiras 4} thv 
avrov mapiay eis ipas avTous éxtpéwat. The danger to the whole community 
can be removed by fixing the guilt in the proper quarter: tetr. 1 a 11 avt@ 
TouT@ Ta TovTov aceBnpata avalévras idiay pév Thy cupdhopdv, KaBapay Sé 
THY Tokw Katacticat. Every word of this is applicable mutatis mutandis to 
the case put by Sophocles, and surely it is now plain that tovaixAnpa imekerov 
«xa@’ avrov should mean ‘ lifting the guilt from the city on to his own shoulders.’ 
For xara of vengeance descending upon the} victim cf. At. 304 deny xar’ avTav 
UBpw éxteicar’ iwv, Dem. 18. 274 opyny Kal Tipwpiay Kata Tovrov, and dpocat 
cata tov waidey, etc., in Dem. 54. 36. Turning to the refractory participle, I 
can see no satisfactory remedy but that of substituting the infinitive, which 
then depends upon ¢ofeira: (Jebb on Ai. 253). I need not stay to illustrate 
the confusion between the terminations of the participle and the infinitive: a 
pertinent example will be found in v. 1170 of the present play, where all 
our MSS. have dxeovwy, and adxovew has been restored from Plutarch. 

In v. 230 é€ was emended to 4 ’€ by Vauvilliers, with the approval of 
Neue, Wunder, and Blaydes, and to some extent of Hermann. It certainly 
ought to be made clear why the speaker passes from his appeal to the criminal 
himself to the suggested denunciation of an alien, without considering the 
denunciation of one citizen by another. Against this objection Jebb’s view 
that the last case is sufficiently indicated in vv. 223-226 will not serve. These 
lines contain a universal appeal, from which at v. 227 the speaker passes to the 
consideration of particular cases. The true answer (indicated by Hermann) is 
that only two alternatives are possible. The god had declared that the plague- 
spot was to be found in Thebes itself (110). The guilty person, therefore, must 
be either a citizen or a resident alien; and since Oedipus’ proclamation was 
addressed not to the Chorus, but to all Theban citizens (223), his appeal, 
directed first to the criminal himself, if a citizen, and, secondly, to any citizen 
to denounce the guilty alien, is formally complete. But the chief reason of the 
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dichotomy was its peculiar relevance to the speaker’s own case. The tragic 
irony of the situation lay in the fact that Oedipus himself belonged to both 
classes, as Tiresias, in the bitterness of his wrath, was subsequently to reveal 
(452). Considered in this light, every word of this appeal is fraught with a 
terrible significance. Oedipus would undoubtedly be driven from the land as 
a scapegoat, but the promise, meiceras yap GdXo pév | dorepyés ovdév, yas 8’ 
dreow a8raBns, fell sadly short of fulfilment for the self-blinded and broken 
wanderer, who leaves the stage at the end of the play. Further, when 
Tiresias, yielding to provocation, at length denounces Oedipus himself as the 
guilty alien, he receives threats for his response in place of thanks (401), and 
is told that the expectation of the «épdes here freely promised to the informant 
is the sole motive power of his calling (388). 


In his critical note on O.C. 190 (dye vuv ov pe, trai, | iv’ av evocBias 
émiBaivovres | TO ev elrroupev, Td 8 axovoaipev), after recording that L has 
elmotwev and dxovcaipev, with w superscript in both cases, and that AB have 
eimwpev and axovowpev, Jebb adds that the latter reading ‘ requires us to take 
w’ av as =“ wherever” ’—a rendering which is obviously unsuitable. This 
view was apparently shared by Hermann, who objects to Brunck’s adoption of 
the subjunctives that ‘in loco certo designando iva sine dy dici debuisset.’ In 
0.C. 405 ce mpocBécOat réras | ywpas GéXover, nd’ tv’ dv cavrov xpatis, where 
the MSS. give xparjs, Jebb adopts Brunck’s correction «parois, remarking : 
‘With the MS. x«parjs, dv belongs to iva: ‘‘ wherever you may be your own 
master :’’ which is evidently less suitable here.’ [I observe, by the way, that 
the distinction between dv, when ‘belonging to’ the relative, and adv when 
‘belonging to’ the verb, ought to be treated as obsolete.] Hermann evidently 
thought that %va here expressed ‘locus incertus,’ for he maintained «parjs 
against Brunck, merely referring to his note on v. 188. Jebb’s notes are in 
accordance with the principles laid down in Goodwin’s Syntax, which, after 
bisecting antecedents as definite and indefinite, groups the relative clauses 
attached to the latter division under the headings proper to the conditional 
sentence. Kihner-Gerth speak of the general statement of a future action or 
of a complete class (§ 559). This is too vague for my comprehension, but 
their examples show that they are in substantial agreement with Goodwin. 
The strange thing is that the grammatical conscience is not always awake ; for 
there are two other passages in Sophocles containing subjunctives similarly 
conditioned, which are passed over in silence by Jebb and Hermann, as well as 
by the rest of the commentators. These are Ai. 657 podav re ywpov evi’ dy 
aortBh xixwo | cpio 768’ Syyos rovpov, and Ant. 773 dywv Epnuos 0" dv 5 
Rporayv ariBos | cpivwo mretpwde facav dv carwpvyxs. I regard it as unquestion- 
able that in these cases the meaning is ‘ leading her to a place where the track 
shall be deserted,’ and ‘going to a place where I shall find an untrodden spot ;’* 

1 But one cannot feel too sure. Even so assumption (‘wherever I find a suitable place, I 


acute a critic as Mr. Whitelaw (C.R. VIII. 146) will bury my sword’) like 0.7. 672 ebres 3’, &@" 
treats Ai, 659 as if it were a clause of general 4» j, ervyjwerat. 
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and there is nothing which distinguishes these subjunctives from O.C. 190 
and 405. It is noticeable that the future indicative preponderates in this 
kind of clause (At. 659; El. 380, 436; O.T. 1412; Trach. 800), just as it 
has ousted the subjunctive entirely from independent sentences and from 
dependent clauses whose antecedent is self-determined. No distinction of 
meaning is discernible, and no one, so far as I know, has attempted to draw 
one. Goodwin cannot have observed these passages, when he refused a place 
to the future indicative in the future clause of relative condition (§ 530); 
unless indeed his remark may be read as conveying a tacit admission that the 
clause in question is not a relative condition at all. It has in fact not hitherto 
been generally recognized that clauses with so-called ‘ indefinite’ antecedents 
comprise several distinct varieties, and that we should not identify = 270 
aonaciws yap adi€etar “Ion ipyy, | és xe dyn with a 139 0 Sé Kev KeyoXwaeTaL, 
dv xev ixwpat, or O 348 bv & av éyav amdvevbe vedy érépwOe vorjow, | avdtod oi 
Pavarov pnticoua with Xen. anab. 1. 3. 15 T@ avdpi, dv av Ernobe, weicopar I 
will endeavour to make this clearer by examining the parallel clause of time. 
Take Z 448 éocetar hyap, br’ av Tor’ ddwAn “IdL0s (py, which no one will 
mistake for a conditional relative clause (Goodwin, § 571; Monro, p. 263). If 
I were to enquire whether the construction survived in Attic Greek, I should 
expect to be told that the subjunctive was superseded by the future indicative, 
and the answer would be at least partially true.2 Nor would the common 
impression be shaken by a reminder that the same idiom prevailed in the 
Greek of the New Testament: Mark 2. 20 éAevoovtat juépar Stay amapO7 an’ 
avTav 0 vuudios. Nevertheless, we read in a fragment attributed to Sophocles 
(1128): €ora: yap eotat Keivos ai@vos xpovos | btav mupos yémovta Oncavpor 
oxdaon | xpvewmos aifnp. The lines are certainly spurious, seeing that they 
contain a versified account of the Stoic é«mvpwors ; but for the present purpose 
it is immaterial to enquire whether they were written by a Stoic master or 
composed ad hoc by an Alexandrian Jew. I prefer to cite the unimpeachable 
testimony of Isocr. 4. 138 4 mov apodpa xpn Sediévar Tov Kaipoy éxeivor, Grav Ta 
pev tav BapSdpwrv xatacTH .. . pets 5€ mpos aAAHAOUS TrOAEmLKaS ExwpeEr. 
Cf. Plat. rep. 498 D eipus yap ovdév avncoper, Ews av . . . Mpoupyou Tt 
Toinowpev eis éxeivoy tov Biov, Stay avOis yevopevor Tois ToLovToLs evTVYwor 
Aoyous. I pause to formulate precisely the matter under consideration. 
Among the relative, including temporal, clauses belonging to future time, there 
exist in the area lying between that occupied by the clauses whose ante- 
cedent is self-determined, and which regularly take the future indicative, and 
that occupied by the clauses of general assumption, which require the 
subjunctive with day, certain varieties which serve to describe and determine 
an incomplete antecedent. These may be accompanied by the subjunctive 
with dy (xe), or by the future indicative in all periods represented in the extant 


1 All these examples are taken from Kihner- Soph. fr. 369 (e.g. Epict. 1. 29. 41 fora: xpévos €v 
Gerth, II. p. 425. @ ol rpaywsot olfcovra xré), and add Pind. Pyth. 
2 See the passages quoted in my note on 12. 308qq. 
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Greek literature, but the subjunctive gave way before the future indicative to 
an increasing extent as time went on. The present note is supplementary to 
an article in C.R. XVII. 249, in which I called attention to certain examples 
in Attic Greek which did not fit the rules given in the ordinary grammars. 
Time has strengthened my conviction that in the interest of clearness a more 
exact classification of these sentences is required. Two examples may be 
given which belong to different categories: (1) In Aesch. Ag. 965 @ Zeb réXexe, 
Tas éwas evyas Térer | péroe SE TOL Gol THYTEP ay péAANS TEAEiv Verrall objected 
to the common view that the context does not justify the generality of 
tavrep av péAdnsS Terciv. But the objection disappears if the meaning is 
simply ‘that which thou shalt purpose to fulfil.” (2) No place is provided in 
the grammars for sentences like Ar. Ran. 1002 g@vAdkes | nvix’ av To mvevpa 
Aeiov Kal xaSeatnxds AGBns, Eccl. 633 wapaywpe Kat’ émiryper | dtav Hdn 'yo 
Ssatrpakdpevos Tmapade oo Sevtepraferv, Herond. 3. 54 xovd’ drrvos viv aipeiras | 
voewvO oThyos Tavyviny aywhte. The immediate result of this discussion is 
that in the two passages of the O.C. from which we started the subjunctives 
should not be condemned for grammatical reasons, although the optatives are 
probably right in v. 190; and I am glad to find that J. M. Stahl, in his Syntax 
of the Greck Verb (p. 546), recognizing the prevalence of what he calls the 
‘futural’ conjunctive, holds that Brunck’s correction in O.C. 405 is unneces- 
sary. But I cannot leave this subject without referring to the much-vexed 
Trach. 903 xpiyyao’ éavtny évOa pn Tis eicidor | Bpvxato xré. Jebb’s notion 
that it is a development of the indirect deliberative is too far-fetched to 
require refutation, and the view that it illustrates the survival of the Homeric 
final relative clause is unnecessarily restricted, since it is now accepted that 
the clause of purpose is a particular aspect of the wider anticipatory or 
prospective use (W. G. Hale, The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin, 
Chicago Studies in Class. Philology, I. (1895), pp. 1-92, followed by Brugmann- 
Thumb,‘ p. 577). Seeing that cpio euauvtny évOa adv pn ts etoidn pe is 
normal, in accordance with the examples cited above, it follows that (e.g.) 
xpuvew Ewerrev Eautnv vOa yn Tis etoidot would be free from objection, and it 
is probable that if xcpvovca, dependent on zrapyAGe (goo), had stood in the 
text, the combination would have escaped criticism. The peculiarity of the 
prospective optative lies in its subordination to a past tense—past, that is to 
say, from the point of view both of the observer and of the agent—whereas 
for obvious reasons the verb of the main clause with an indefinite antecedent is 
generally future, either formally or in effect. But this is not always the case 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 17), and there seems to be no reason why in a suitable context 
the optative should not be employed to represent the future in the past or past 
prospective, whether we choose to describe it as virtually suboblique (Kiihner- 
Gerth II. p. 546; Stahl, p. 177, 2; cf. Goodwin, § 700) or not. There is an 
Professor Sonnenschein’s explanation, because I 
did not realize the possibility of the combination 


Expuya (or even xptwrw) ¢uaurhy &8’ ay ph us 
elal8p. 


1 On this point see the remarks of Professor 
Sonnenschein in C.R. VII. 10. It follows from 
what has been said above that I withdraw 
entirely from the suggestion made in C.R. VII. 
343 8q. I was unable at that time to accept 
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instructive parallel in Hom. e 240 (Calypso takes Odysseus to fell timber for a 
raft) Apye 8 od0i0 | vncou én’ éoyatinv 50 Sévdpea paxpa medpvcev | ava madras 
mepixnria TA of Tmoev eXadpas. Cf. K 188 mediovde yap aici | retpapad’ 
omor’ éri Tpwwy aiovey iovtwy (‘against the time when . . .’). 


Electr. 913 sq.: 

GAN’ ovdé pév 5x) wntpds ov’ 6 voids ptrei 
TrovavTa mpacce ovte Spwo’ éXavOavev. 

The mention of the past prospective recalls this couplet, on which Jebb 
and Kaibel have written elaborate notes, the one condemning, and the other 
supporting the appearance of ¢Adv@avevy without av, but both of them, as I 
have the hardihood to think, beside the mark. When one bears in mind the 
wide range of the imperfect in covering expressions of likelihood or possibility 
(Goodwin, § 38; Gildersleeve, § 213), the explanation of the passage is 
perfectly simple. ‘She was not likely to escape notice if she did it ’—épaca 
being the equivalent, not of ef édpa, as Jebb thinks, but of e¢ dpa. The 
typical example of such sentences, when the protasis is resolved, is Eur. 
Bacch. 612 ris pot PvrAaE jv, ei od cupdhopas tvxous; but there are several 
instances which are more closely parallel to the text, as containing a con- 
ditional participle. Cf. Eur. Hclid. 1004 rovaidta Spa@vte tap’ eyiyvet’ aopanry. 
The idiom is especially frequent in the Orators: e.g. Antiph. tetr. 1 8 3 &« te 
yap avtov Tov épyou havepos yevopevos atrwAdUunv, aADwv te cadpas 75n THvbe 
Thy uToviay eis éue iovcav. See also Wyse on Isae. 1. 44. It must not be 
supposed that this explanation will apply to all cases of omitted av: certainly 
it has no bearing on Eur. Tro. 397 sqq. or Hec. 1111 sqq. 

A. C. PEARSON. 
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CODEX CANTABRIGIENSIS (D)? IN TRINITY COLLEGE 


LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, 
A MS. OF THE THIRD DECADE OF LIVY. 


SuMMARY OF CONTENTS: 1. Introductory (§§ 1-3). 2. Description 6f the Codex 
(§§ 4-10). 3. Its Early History and Date (§§ 11-14). 4. Lacunae and 
Dislocations (§§ 15-17). 5. Marginalia (§§ 18-21). 6. Numeration and Para- 
graph Division (§§ 22-24). 7. Blank Spaces in the Text (§§ 25-29). 8. Minor 
Characteristics (§ 30). 9: Relations with other MSS. of the Third Decade 


($ 31-36). 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 

§ 1. THE critical problems of the Third Decade of Livy have long been 
familiar to students. In Books XXI.-XXV. we have only the mutilated Codex 
Puteanus (P) of the fifth century and later manuscripts derived from it, 
directly or indirectly, at one or more points in its history. R, C, and most 
probably M, are copies of P, after it was corrected by P* and probably P*. 
Here the problem in the parts in which P is preserved is to correct its 
numerous corruptions by conjecture as far as possible ; and, where it is now 
defective, by comparing the later MSS. to arrive at their inter-relation and at 
P’s original text, and then subject this text to the same process of criticism. 
Also a study of the corrections in the earlier ‘of these MSS. may reveal 
the previous existence of other traditions and of other. MSS. now lost—such 
corrections, €.g., as are made by P*, R’, and M?. 

§ 2. In Books XXVI.-XXX. besides P and its derivatives we have the 
help of a later but better MS., known as the Spirensis, of the eleventh century, 
of which one leaf is actually preserved, and of which the tradition survives 
in many extant MSS. The uncial fragment (Ta), representing the same tradi- 
tion at a much earlier period, that was till recently in the Turin University 
Library, has now perished by the fire from which that library suffered a few 
years ago. 

Fuller accounts of most of these Spirensian sources and of the problem 
generally will, of course, be found in the Prolegomena to Luchs’ larger edition 
(Berlin, 1879). 

§ 3. Where any of the MSS. of either family are mentioned in this article 
they will be denoted by the following sigla, which have been kindly supplied to 
me by Professor Walters, as those which he and Professor Conway are now 


1 This essay is the result of work done as and I have to thank Professor Conway and 
Research Scholar of the University of Man- Professor Flamstead Walters for valuable criti- 
chester, at Newnham and Manchester, under the  cism and help. 
general direction of Professor R. S, Conway ; 
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using in preparing the notes for the third and fourth volumes of their text. As 
in their notes for the First Decade, these editors denote by more than one letter 
the MSS. whose readings they have themselves not yet verified. To their 
sigla I have added in parentheses for convenience those used by Luchs; but 
note that As includes more than Luchs’ E—namely, a large body of Spirensian 
corrections of the text derived from the same source as those made in the later 
Laurentian La (A). Therefore AS: A :: Las (L): La (A). 


Third Decade. 


Puteanean Tradition. Spirensian Tradition. 


P(uteanus) Ta (=T, fragmenta Taurinensia) 
C(olbertinus) | Their consen- S (=M, folium Monacense) 
R(omanus) sus, IT Spr. (=S, in excerptis Rhenant) 
M(ediceus) Bs 

B(ambergensis) Hs (=H) 


As (=E and more) 

Ls or Las (= L) 

V or Vat. [ Pal.’ Gebhard] 

W [Pal.? Gebhard] 

I (=a, Burney 198) 

K (=8, Harl. 2781) 

Ven. (=y) [Drak.’s Recanatianus] 


D (Cantabrigiensis) 
A(genensis, Harl. 2493) 

L or La (=A, Laurentianus) 
H (Harl. 2684) 


Med: i. (=8) 
Med. ii. (=€) 
Med: iii. (=F) 


Gel. ed. 1535 (=G) 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THIS MS. 


§ 4. Codex Cantabrigiensis (D) is a manuscript of the Third Decade of 
Livy, described in the Catalogue of MSS. in Trinity College Library (James) as 
‘ Titi Liuii Historiarum XXI.-XXX. R. 4. 4. 214." In Professors Walters’ and 
Conway’s edition of the Decade it will be called D, as the siglum C has been 
long appropriated to the Codex Colbertinus of Paris. 

§ 5. There are two mentions of this MS. in Drakenborch’s edition of 
Livy, 1738-1747, vol. vii. On p. 35 he writes: 

Cantabrigiensis est codex membranaceus qui Cantabrigiae in bibliotheca 
Trinitatis adseruatur. Eum uir clarissimus Iac. Gronouius quum Canta- 
brigiae hiberna ageret diligenter excussit ac testatus est se non meminisse 
alium propius ab archetypo Puteaneo dissidere. Eiusdem excerpta ad oram 
ultimae editionis Gronouianae adscripta benigne mihi obtulit uir clarissimus 
Ioseph. Wasse; unde testimonium quod Gronoulus ei dixit uerissimum et 
librum hunc optimae notae esse passim expertus sum. 

And on p. 313 is Jac. Gronov’s ‘ Praefatio ante editionem anni 
CIOIOCLXXIX ’: 

. . . quum Cantabrigiae hiberna agerem,' bellum Annibalicum diligenter 


1 This was probably in the year 1670-1 as Anderson; see especially one dated IV. Idus 
appears in J. F. Gronov’s letters to his son Dec. 1670. 
Jakob—a reference I owe to Professor W. B. 
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legi, adhibita membrana Collegii Trinitatis; nec memini alium propius ab 
archetypo Puteaneo dissidere. 


Madvig wrote :! 


de Cantabrigiensi a Iacobo Gronouio hic illic inspecto, incertum est 
iudicium. 

§ 6. I have compared the MS. with Luchs’ smaller edition (1878-1879, 
Berlin, Weidmann), and made a full collation of Books XXI., XXVI., and 
XXX.; in the other books of the Decade I have added the readings of D to 
the draft critical notes kindly lent me by Professor Walters. 

§ 7. The MS. is of vellum, 13 inches by 9% inches, and contains 117 folios, 
written in double columns of 42 lines. 

A letter written in 1864 by the late H. J. Roby, who examined it in parts, 
to Mr. Aldis Wright, is pasted inside the present cover.” 

The MS. is well preserved and very clearly and beautifully written. But 
between folios 114 and 115 two leaves have been cut out; these contained the 
text between XXX. 21 § 4 and XXX. 30 § 12; and the MS. ends at folio 117 v., 
col. 2,1. 13—cum suis duobus item legionibus in etruria (XXX. 41, sub. init.). 
The rest of the column is blank. 

§ 8. On folio 89 v. at the top is written in a book-hand: Titus Liuius 
Ecclesiae Christi Cantuar (fifteenth century—James). A similar inscription has 
been cut off the top of folio 1 v, but enough traces are left to identify it. 

Roby writes: ‘ There are evidently two hands in the Livy text’; and Dr. 
James in his catalogue describes it as ‘ written in the twelfth century in two fine 
hands, the first small and of non-English aspect, the second larger and blacker.’ 

These statements are clearly borne out by closer examination. The hand 
changes at quire I—i.e. at 65 v, the first words of which are in the new hand, 
monte albano triumphamt. Inde—(XXVI. 21. 6). 

§ g. The books are numbered in the margin in the right-hand top corner 
of each folium rectum, 11, 12... 20 (ti 11, ti r2 . . . fi 20) in numbers which 
probably belong to the second half of the fourteenth century (or, according to 
Dr. James, fifteenth century. See below). But with the beginning of the 
second hand (folio 65 v.) the books are numbered also in Roman figures, very 
probably in the second hand, with their correct number (XXVI., XXVII., etc.) 
above the interval between the two columns on each page. There are no such 
numbers on folios 1-64. (See further § 23 infr.). The second scribe was 
apparently the more methodical man. He prolongs the guiding lines of 
pencil straight out across the margin to the edge of the page beneath the rst 
and 2nd, 21st and 22nd, 41st and 42nd lines of the outer columns. 

§ 10. Dr. James believes it to be twelfth-century script. 

Professor Conway thinks that the writing is better and certainly of an 
older type than that of K, the smaller fragments of the First Decade in 


1 Emendat. Liuianae, Ed, 2, p. 245. that no part of his notes (save a partial facsimile 
2 Professor Conway has ascertained from Mr. of one page) was in existence at the time of his 
Roby’s executors, who made a special search, death. 
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Einsiedeln, which are ascribed there to the twelfth century. 
Conway and Walters. Praef. p. xxiii footnote). 

Roby writes that the hand may be called identical with that of the Codex 
Erfurtensis of Cicero, Pro Milone, now at Berlin, which he examined in 
facsimile ; the latter, however, is in ‘a larger handwriting than either of the 
Livy hands.’ He adds: ‘Mr. Bond,! of the British Museum, and Sir F. 
Madden thought it an English hand towards the close of the twelfth century— 
say, A.D. 1180. Bond admired the writing greatly.’ 

Before discussing the date, a glance at the early history of the MS. may 
be interesting. 


(See Livy I.-V., 


3. Earty HISTORY OF THE CODEX. 


§ 11, The MS. belongs to the Whitgift collection in Trinity College 
Library. Its older home was the library of Christ Church, Canterbury, as is 
shown by the inscription on folio 89 v. (§ 8 sup.). 

On p. 182 of Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries (1859) there begins the list of 
‘ Libri Sancti Thome’ in the catalogue of Christ Church Monastery, Canterbury. 

Our MS. is given in a list on p. 183 as Secunda pars Titi Liut. (The MS. 
Prima pars Titi Liui—which is written immediately above—is missing.) The 
Secunda Pars is also number 154 in a list of books repaired (in Christ Church 
in 1508) compiled by William Ingram; a list which is now MS. c. 11 in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter, Canterbury, and is printed by James 
(Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, Camb., 1903, p. 152. The MS. is 
identified by a quotation—that is, by the first words of the 2nd folio, ‘itis 
evat sator’). 

It is also 816 in the catalogue of the Library of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, made in the time of Henry of Estria, who was Prior 1284-1331. In this 
catalogue it is included in a list headed ‘ Libri Sancti Thome,’ which extend 
from numbers 783 to 853. (Edwards, p. 82-84.) 

§ 12. It is beyond doubt, then, that the MS. belonged to Thomas a Becket, 
and since his death took place in 1170 the MS. must have an earlier date than 
that (1180) which Bond and Madden assigned to it. 

According to the judgments of scholars already quoted, the writing is 
strongly held to be characteristic of the last half of the twelfth century; and 
this we may now narrow down a little further. One might take 1150 as an 
approximate superior limit ; 1170 is clearly the latest possible date. 

§ 13. A study of Becket’s life during this period might give us some small 
further hint, and it will perhaps be interesting to examine the grounds for Dr. 
James’ theory that the MS. was a gift to Becket from John of Salisbury. 

A search through Becket’s correspondence gives no definite hint of sucha 
MS. (See J. €. Robertson’s Materials for the History of Thomas a Becket. 
Rolls series, 1875-1885.) 

But in the Vita S. Thomae auctore Willelmo filio Stephant, vol. iii., there is 
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the following passage describing Becket’s life during his stay at the Cistercian 
monastery of Pontigny, whither he went in exile in 1164: 


Studio litterarum et maxime diuinae paginae operam dabat ; libris etiam 
conscribendis et perquirendis a domino papa priuilegiis. In quarumcunque 
ecclesiarum omnibus armariis nullum audiebat in Gallis esse antiquitatis uel 
approbatae auctoritatis librum quem transcribi non faceret, nullum priuilegium 
quod ecclesiae suae non perquireret et omni retro tempore optimis uoluminibus 
et priuilegiis ecclesia Cantuariensis ita ditata et nobilitata non fuerit sicut 
tandem eam refersit. 

Our MS. therefore may well have been one of those copied for Becket, or 
it may have been a gift froma friendly French abbot, or from one of Becket’s 
compatriots; for there were many English scholars in exile at this time, and 
generosity in giving and lending was only equalled by boldness in borrowing. 

The difference of the two hands might then be explained by the supposi- 
tion that the transcription was divided between a French scribe and an English 
scribe in the retinue of Becket or some other English scholar. 

§ 14. In vol. v. of the Materials, p. 161, a letter (1165 or 1166) to Becket 
from John of Salisbury, the first which mentions Thomas’ literary pursuits, 
advises him very earnestly to lay aside his secular studies : 

Differte interim omnes alias occupationes . . . scholaris exercitatio 
interdum scientiam auget ad tumorem sed deuotionem aut raro aut nunquam 
inflammat. Mallem uos Psalmos ruminare et beati Gregorii morales libros 
reuoluere quam scholastico more philosophari. 


And this warning seems chiefly to refer to ‘ canones et leges.’ How much 
more dangerous must the study of purely classical Latin have appeared to his 
mentor in this stormy period of Becket’s life ! 

From the letters, then, of this date, it seems unlikely that Becket obtained 
the MS. through John of Salisbury—almost certainly not in the decade 
1160-1170, and their correspondence in the previous decade, so far as I can 
find, gives no further clue. 


4. LACUNAE AND DISLOCATIONS. 


§ 15. Let us first see how D contrasts incompleteness with P, R, C, M, 
and B in Books XXI. and XXX. 

In Book XXI. D, M, and C are complete. 

From R and B the whole of this book is missing (B begins at xxiv. 7). 

In P the missing parts are init.—c. 20 § 8 subinde auro cum; c. 2t § 13 
Carthagini praesidio—c. 29 § 6 adfirmantes in: c. 30 § 11 posse Poenus—c. 41 § 13 
uobis et non pre. 

In Book XXX. C alone is complete. 

P is lost from c. 30 § 14 ceteris—c. 37 § 3 domitos and ends at c. 38 § 2 
Carthaginienstbus. 

R and M cease at c. 5 § 7 and c. 26 § 9 respectively. 
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B, since he ends at c. 42 § 21 per quos, comes next to C in completeness ; 
and close behind B comes D, who ends at c. 41 § 3 legionibus in Etruria, but 
does not lack with P cc. 30 § 14—37 § 3. 

§ 16. In Book XXVI. 41. 18 meo luctu quam there is in D a lacuna (but 
without any sign of omission) as far as XXVI. 44. 1 armauerat cum terra just as 
in P and the non-Spirensian MSS. 

§ 17. In Books XXVIII. and XXIX. D has the following transposition 
which is characteristic of P and of such Puteanean MSS. as we so far know 
up to the thirteenth century. In c. 22 § 14 after caede follows comscribitis 
(c. 37 § 9) and so on to Book XXIX.c. 1 § 24, where, after zmperto, there 
follows primorum insequentis . . . auxiliorum inde (XXVIII. 22. 14 — 
XXVIII. 37. 9). 


5. MARGINALIA. 


§ 18. In order to estimate the value of D and its place among the authorities 
for the text of the Decade, some consideration must be given to its marginalia. 

There are several hands in the margin. 

What appear to be the earliest notes are very clearly and delicately writtén 
in the same hand throughout—i.e., in a small book-hand, which is a smaller 
variety of the second or English hand of the text in the same ink. It seems 
clear that these notes are real summaries in every case. The first of them is 
written against XXII. 38. 3, and reads Decuriati et centurtatt. 

Against XXII. 39. 1 is the note Pulchra allocutio Fab, against XXII. 48. 4 
Punica fraus, and so on. 

The writer of these summaries generally uses or adapts the words in the 
text itself, but sometimes he introduces a different phrase—e.g. to XXIII. 10. 7 
is the note De decio magio qut cooperto captte contionabundus trahebatur. Some- 
times the summary is fragmentary—e.g. XXII. 23. 6, Ciuicam romanam. 

Often there are the same errors as in the text. For example, the note to 
XXV. 40. 2 is Initium iurandi opera grecarum artium. The text of D has iurandi 
for mirandt. 

All these marginalia may be denoted by Marg' or more strictly by D marg’. 

§ 19. Another annotator writes in a cursive hand in a light brown-grey ink. 
He often adds a siglum of some kind in the margin opposite the words on 
which he comments, and as a mark to the note in the margin at the bottom of 
the page. 

These notes run all through the MS., and are by one and the same hand. 

According to several scholars who were good enough to give me their 
opinions (e.g. Mr. Murray, Librarian of Trinity College, who has kindly 
allowed me to quote his opinion), and from a comparison with other samples 
of cursive script of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, their date would 
seem to lie between 1360 and 1380. 

They are often very hard to read, and their Latinity is frequently bad. But 
they are more independent of the text than the earlier notes, not only in 
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choice of words, but also in spelling. For example, XXI. 1.1 has the note 
Bellum maxime memorabile romanorum et cartaginensium. In the corresponding 
passage the text has chartaginenses. A characteristic note is that appended to 
XXI. 14. 1—Primores saguntinorum congregato auro et argento in medio foro se et 
tlla simul pereunt. 

§ 20. These notes, with very few exceptions, seem to be summaries also. 
The exceptions are not written in the margin, but in the text itself above the 
word annotated: e.g. XXI. 17. 3 above celoces in the text is written quia naues 
celocissimae. 

The summaries are often incomplete, and they are less formal than Marg?: 
eg. XXVI. 45. 7 has the note Hoc capite et infra capitur Carthago noua a q. 
Sciptone. 

The Latin is even more elastic in some of them—e.g. De uirgine desponsata 
principt celtiberorum et cut restituta per Scipionem. 

§ 21. Several good corrections have been made by this hand whom we 
call D marg.? : 


XXVI_. 46. 3 potant D 
XXVI. 48. 5 mutalis D 


potant = poterant D marg.? 
muralis D marg.? 


Due also to D marg.? are the right divisions of words in several passages 
in Book XXX.—e.g. : 


XXX. 3. 3 opera/re miserat 
XXX, 4. 5 naui ter/geri 


6. NUMERATION AND PARAGRAPH DIVISION (CF. § 9 SUP.). 


§ 22. There are also frequent numerical notes in the margin, e.g. ¥7™, 93™, 
dividing each book into chapters or paragraphs. 

In each book there are from sixteen to twenty-nine of these divisions—I 
have counted 229 in all the Decade—and the average length of the paragraphs 
is about two columns, or eighty lines. 

There are no traces of divisions in Puteanus corresponding to these in D. 

Each of these numbers is opposite a line in which some definite stop 
occurs, and sometimes a good ‘ paragraph’ results, sometimes not. In some 
cases the division is also indicated in the line itself. 

Out. of these 229 numerical divisions, 70 correspond exactly with the 
chapters first marked in Gruter’s edition of 1612,’ and since universally 
adopted; a good number are placed only two or three lines below his divisions. 

§ 23. There is little doubt, as we have seen, that the cursive notes belong 
to the ‘second half of the fourteenth century.’ The numerical divisions are 
written in the same ink by the same hand, and so, too, are the Book numbers 
found in the corner of each folium rectum. 

A comparison with the tables printed in The Development of Arabtc 
numerals in Europe, G. F. Hill (Oxford, 1915) seems to show that the numbers 


1 See Conway and Walters, Vol. I., p. x. 
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in D differ from figures of the latter part of the fourteenth century only in such 
details as may be attributed to the peculiarities of individual handwriting ; e.g. 
the length or sweep of downstrokes or tails, the closing or opening of the 9 
(both of which forms seem to be characteristic of many dates in the fourteenth 
century. See Table VI. 9). 

The latest date at which 2 with a straight downstroke (7) appears is the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and the rest of the figures found in that 
period very fairly resemble those in D. In some cases (Table VII. 5 and 7) 
this sign and the later 2 are used at the same date—early fourteenth century ; 
indeed all through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they appear to be 
used indiscriminately. 

The form of 2 in D is therefore a little old-fashioned, but the other 
numbers correspond well enough with the late fourteenth century numbers in 
Hill’s tables. 

§ 24. In addition to these two series of marginal. notes, there are in 
Books XXI. and XXX. and in several other scattered places other summaries 
or notes of a dark brown ink, written in a book hand, not nearly so precise and 
well-formed as the others. These notes are few in number, and, like the others, 
are mere summaries of the text, e.g. XXI. 4. 4 has Laus Hannibalis in militia. 


7. BLANK SPACES IN THE TEXT. 


§ 25. There are in D in all the Books, except XXI., XXVII. and XXVIIL., 
many small blank spaces in the text—spaces for from two to twenty letters. In 
most cases these spaces approximately correspond with the number of letters 
in the corresponding places in P. 

The words omitted in D may be classified as— 

(a) Proper names. 

(6) Technical terms. 

(c) Numerals. 

(@) Words which the scribe could not construe. 


§ 26. (a) Out of a dozen cases the following examples will serve to 
illustrate the first class: 





Luchs. P, D 

XXIII. 18. 1 Isalca praemit- Isisalcaepremittit* Is praetermittit (space 
tit for 6 letters) 

XXIV. 20. 2 quam ad Bene- gq buen tum- quam ab acceperat 
uentum acceperat acceperat (space for 7 letters) 

XXVI. 26. 2 sita Anticyra sitaanticyraest sita cira est (space for 
est 5 ov 6 letters) 

XXIX. 14. 3 portam Anagniae portamang¢cniaeetpor- porta et portam (space 
et portam tem (corr. P* acc. for g letters) 

to Luchs) 


§ 27. (6) Of the next class I have noted the followingjexamples : 
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Luchs. P. D. 
XXII. 33. 10 itaque per inter- itaqueperinterregem- itaque comitia (space 
| regem comitia comitia for 12 or 13 letters) 
XXV. 2. 9 instaurati, et congii instauratietcongiolei instaurati et olei (space 
olei for 7 letters) 
| XXVI. 27. 1 Quinquatrus fuit quinquatrusfuit quinqu fuit (space for 
5 letters) 


§ 28. (c) Of this class I have noted three examples : 


\ Luchs. v. D. 
| XXIII. 38. 9 inpositis quinqua- inpositis LVnauium _inpositis nauium (space 
/  ginta quinque nauium for 3 letters) 
XXIV. 47. 14 amplius sex ampliusVIoohomi- amplius hominum (space 
milia hominum num for 6 or 7 letters) 
XXIX. 20. 11 praetore et de- pretdecemlegatispro- pr profecti (space for 


cem legatis profecti fecti 14 letters) 


c 


§ 29. (d) The fourth, and by far the largest, class (I have noted twenty-five 
cases) ought perhaps to be more fully illustrated : 


Luchs. P, D. 
XXII. 49. 8 protegere, ne protegerenefunestam- protegere ne in hanc 
funestam hanc hac (space for 6 letters) 
XXIII. 5. 2 detegendo cladem detegendoclademnu- detegendo nudandoque 
| nudandoque dandoque (space [made by erasure} for 
5 letters) 
XXIV. 48. 7 congregata uasta congregataturbasuas- congregata turba sua 
ac temeraria caactemeraria ac temeraria (space for 4 
| letters) 
| XXV. 111 3 aut arce cessuros hautarcessurosaut arcessuros aut (space 
/ aut for 2 letters [guslty con- 
sctence !)) 
| XXV. 18. 2 superbae suopte superbaesuopteinge- superbae ingenio (space 
| ingenio nio for 6 letters) 
| XXV. 26. ro animos ut non animosiitnonmodo animos non modo 
modo (space for 7 letters) 
XXVI. 15. 7 producti omnes productionesuirgisque producti uirgisque 
uirgisque (space for 4 letters) 
XXIX. 22. 1 uenientibus iis uenientibusiissyracu- uenientibus Syracusas 
| Syracusas sas (vas. P) (space for 4 letters) 


| 8. MInoR CHARACTERISTICS. 
§ 30. Codex D has the mis-spellings which are fairly common in many 
MSS. of this period. 

In particular D mutilates place names and proper names with great 
, frequency and with no consistency. 

Syracusae is written with an 4, a y, or y indiscriminately, and Cartha- 
giniensis, for example, is mis-spelled in many ways. Place names are sometimes 
ingeniously transformed into common nouns, e.g. XXI. 60. 2. Emporias 
becomes temporis. 
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The letter 4 is inserted or omitted in exactly the wrong places—e.g. : 





XXI. 5. 14 inhermi ! 
XX VI. 37. 5 aetholii, athalusque | 
XXX. 19. 10 Hocriculum 


g. RELATIONS WITH OTHER MSS. 


§ 31. In discussing D’s place in the history of the text, we must consider 
five points. 

(a) There are in D cases where D, first of Puteanean MSS., so far as we 
know, offers the true correction of errors in Puteanus. 

Examples (i.) in Books XXI.-XXV. : 


P. C. M. D. 
XXII. 10. 2 uellum vellum vellum, bel- duellum 
lum M? ‘ 
16. 8 ab hostes ad hostes ab hostes ab hoste 
1g. 3 terra terra terram 
26. 6 iniuria iniuria iniuriam 
51. 5 spectanda in strage spectanda in spectandam stra- 
strage gem 
XXIII. 18. 2 sollicitudo solitudo 
22. 6 quodam quondam 
25. 10 uenissent euenisset 
31. 15 basseculeumper- boseculeum pepe- 
perit rit 
XXIV. 8. 13 poenae, poeno P? paene 
31. 6 Syracusanos Syracusanos Syracusani (as 
Valla and Gron.) | 
XXV. 1. 3 actu coacto acto coacto  coacto 
Qg. 2 praecipit praecepit 
12. 10 gaudebit tiis, gau- gaudebitis 
debit iis P? 
16. 21 laebuti, laebi P? laeuum ' 
19. 11 inuectorem inuentorem | 
36. 7 clientelae clientelae clitellae 


§ 32. (ii.) in Books XXVI.-XXX. : 


XXVI. 3. 6 ita P?C'MA ira D 

7. § ei si PCM* et si D } 
26. 2 Locide PCM*Aof dett. Locride D edd. uet. ) 
26. 10 prore PCMCa prope D Gron. | 
35. 8 tribui PCM. tridui Daf Sigon. ‘e uet. lib.’ 
36. 5 omnes PRCMAaB omne D Gron. 
39. 5 efficit PRCMA effecit Df edd. uet. ; 
40. 5 latae PMRCA laetae D 

XXVIII. 1.14 om. PCA qui DV*af 
5. 10 esset P essent DS**8 


8. 10 praetura PCMA praetore DC*A*Va8 , 


with 


of D 
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XX 
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quoad DC?S*58 
pertinaciter DS*»8 


XXVIII. 2. 16 quod PC quo ad V*a* 
6. 6 percinaciter P pernciter P? 
XXIX. 3.12 subolescentum PM subolescentem DS**L*A‘°Va@ 
XXX. 4. g ali P aliam AA alii DASHL 


§ 33. (6) Of these (in Books XXVI.-XXX.) the following show agreement 
with Spirensian MSS. : 


XXVI. 35. 8 tridui Daf Sigon. ‘e uet. lib.’ 
39. 5 effecit DS edd. uet. 
XXVII. 1. 14 qui DV*a8 
5. to essent DS**8 
8. 10 praetore DC?AsVaf 
XXVIII. 2. 16 quoad DC?S* 4g 
6. 6 pertinaciter DS*8 
XXIX. 3. 12 subolescentem DS*™=LA‘VaS 
XXX. 4. g alii DASHL 

§ 34. (c) The third question concerns D’s relations with C or C’. 

The following are examples taken from a fairly large number of agreements 
of D with C and C? against M and P. (There are in Book XXII. a great 
number of cases where D’s reading agrees with that of C* and where M’s is 
not yet ascertained) : 


P. M. Cc. D. 
XXII. 6. 7 nequidquam nequidquam nequiquam nequiquam 
P! uel P? M* 
17. 6 multo multo multo metu C? metu 
20. g para, parua P? parta C2 uel C parta 
29. 11 salutauitis salutabitis C? salutabitis 
31. 10 creatur creatur creatur, crearetur crearetur 


C2 
XXVI. 31. 4 auersatus sem auersatussim auersatus eum auersatus eum 
35. II argentum argentum et argentum et argentum 
XXVII. 18. 10 praetura praetura praetura, praetore praetore 
C? (as A’Vaj3) 


XXVIII. 2. 16 quod quo ad (V*a*) quoad (C?S**8) quoad 


§ 35. (d) There are also a fair number of cases where D agrees with M 
(that is—what we know of M) or M* against P and C. Examples: 


P, Cc. M. D. 
XXII, 1. 18 quintum quintum quantum quantum 
21. 4 captisque captisque captis captis 
29. 8 nesciat nesciat nesciat, sciat M? _ sciat 
XXIII. 31. 2 fuisseide, fuisse fuisseide, fuissent fuissent inde 
inde P® de M? 


XXV. 23. 6 pistoria 
30. II quia 


piscatoria piscatoria (and dett.) 
qui M? qui 


XXVI. 6. 4 quo porta quo porta quo porta M*, quam porta 
quam porta M? 
19. 5 secretu secretu secreto (af) secreto 
23. 4 antefixi antefixi antefixis M* antefixis 
32. 6 fere fere oe uel M!, fore 
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But these agreements between M and D seem to be more than counter- 
balanced by the differences. However, no sound judgment can be made on 
this point until more is known of M. 

§ 36. In sum, therefore, it may be said that agreements between C and D 
are considerably more frequent than agreements between M and D, as far as 
can be ascertained at present. When, however, the full apparatus of the 
readings of the other members of this group is accessible in Walters’ and 
Conway’s edition, it will be possible to estimate D’s place in the group with 
some degree of probability. But the particulars here given will, I venture to 
hope, be enough to show that it has a value of its own in the history of the 
text, though second to that of C and M; quite possibly it may prove an im- 
portant link between these and the MSS. of the thirteenth century such as 
L and A. 

Unhappily it does not repair all the losses of P in Book XXX., but it does 
(like M and C) in Book XXI., and even in Book XXX. it gives rather later 


chapters than M. 
FLORENCE WHITEHEAD. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
July, 1916. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE TRIAL OF ANAXAGORAS. 


IT is a point of some interest to the historian of the social and intellectual 
development of Athens to determine, if possible, the exact dates between which 
the philosopher Anaxagoras made that city his home. As everyone knows, the 
tradition of the third and later centuries was not uniform. The dates from 
which the Alexandrian chronologists had to arrive at their results may be 
conveniently summed up under three headings, (a) date of Anaxagoras’ arrival 
at Athens, (6) date of his prosecution and escape to Lampsacus, (c) length of 
his residence at Athens. (a) The received account (Diogenes Laertius ii. 7), 
was that Anaxagoras was twenty years old at the date of the invasion of 
Xerxes and lived to be seventy-two. This was apparently why Apollodorus 
(tb.) placed his birth in Olympiad 70 and his death in Ol. 88. 1, thus giving the 
years 500-428 B.c. of our reckoning. (ib.) The further statement of Apollodorus 
that Anaxagoras 7jpEatro gidocodeiv ’AOnvnow éri KadXiov has given rise to 
discussion; but when we remember that Demetrius of Phalerum had made what 
‘ Diogenes’ regards as an equivalent statement in his register of archons, and 
had said that Anaxagoras was twenty years old at the time, I think there can 
be no doubt of the meaning. Demetrius had clearly mentioned something 
about Anaxagoras which was looked on as giving the date at which he ‘ began 
to philosophize,’ and had given his age atthetime. The natural interpretation 
is that Demetrius mentioned the year of Anaxagoras’ arrival at Athens, and 
that this was taken as the time at which he jp£ato gidocodeiv.? And it is 
further reasonable to suppose that this date was the source of the further 
statement of Demetrius, that Anaxagoras was born in or about 500 B.c. We 
may, I think, infer that Demetrius recorded the arrival of Anaxagoras in Athens 
under the year 480, giving his approximate age at that time. ém KadXiov will 
therefore mean ‘in the year of Calliades,’ the archon of 480, and in the phrase 
nptato girocogeiv "AOnvnow émi K., ’A@nvnax will go, as the order of the words 
requires, with #p~aro girocodeiv, ‘he began his life as a gsAdcogos at twenty 
years of age, in the year of Calliades and at Athens.’ The rival suggestion that 


1 The full text, as given by Diels (Fragmente érév diarpiva: rpidxovra. (There are no-variants 





der Vorsohvatiker® I. p. 375), runs : Aéyeras 82 xara 
Thy Zéptov SidBacw elxoow érav elvar, BeBiwxérar 
82 éB3ounxorra dbo. gyol 8 ’Awodddbdwpos év rois 
XpowmKots yeyericOa abrdy rie €Bdounxoorhe Srvp- 
wihds, reOvnxévas 5¢ rd: epwrun Ever ris dySonxocris 
bydéns. Fptaro 52 dirocogeiv 'APhrnow éxi KadXov 
érép elxoow Gv, Gs gnor Anutrpos 6 Sadnpeds dv 
Ti Tov ’"Apxbvrwr dvaypagi, fv0a xal gacw adriv 





of reading which seriously affect the sense.) 

2 What other statement is it reasonable to 
imagine occurring in a list of Athenian archons? 
Even if it had been possible to determine some 
date at which Anaxagoras ‘ began to be a 
philosopher ’ before his arrival at Athens, is it 
conceivable that that date would have been 
inserted by Demetrius in such a work ? 
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the Callias meant is the archon of 456 admits of an easy explanation, as we 
shall see directly, but is pretty certainly erroneous. 

(6) As is well known, there are two rival statements about the trial of 
Anaxagoras which points to two discordant views about its date. Sotion (D, L. 
li. 12) said that his accuser was Cleon, and the charge aoéSeca, but Satyrus 
that the accuser was Thucydides the son of Melesias, and the charge acéSea 
and Medism. Of course what this means is that while it was agreed that the 
prosecution was really a political attack on Pericles, Sotion supposed it, as 
Plutarch apparently did (uit. Periclis 32), to be part of the attack on Pericles by 
the more advanced democrats at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, while 
Satyrus regarded it as connected with the struggle by which Pericles originally 
rose to unchallenged political supremacy. It is rather important to ascertain, 
if we can, which view was the correct one, as the question of date is bound up 
with the wider question of the nature of the connection between Pericles and 
Anaxagoras. Was Anaxagoras simply a man of science, whom Pericles had 
brought to Athens during his tenure of virtual sovereignty as part of his policy 
of making the city the centre of Greek intellectual life, and to whom his 
position was simply that of patron, or was there a different and closer relation 
between them ? 

(c) On this point we have only one definite statement. ‘It was said’ 
(gaciv, D. L. ii. 7) that Anaxagoras spent thirty years at Athens. Presumably 
this was deduced from assumptions as to the dates of his arrival there, and his 
escape to Lampsacus. Hence modern writers, who almost universally assume 
the later date for the trial, are bound, like Diels, to suppose that the Callias in 
whose ‘ year’ Anaxagoras came to Athens is the archon of 456, or else, like 
Professor Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, to give a forced exegesis of the state- 
ment of Demetrius that he jp£ato girocodetv "AOnvnow éri KadXiov.* (This 
exegesis, however, is apparently no longer maintained by Professor Burnet.) 
Of course, if you suppose that Anaxagoras came to Athens in 456, you must 
reject either the apparently excellently attested statement that he was only 
twenty at the time, or the account of Apollodorus of his age at death. Noone 
can suppose that Anaxagoras lived on at Lampsacus until 404B.c. And it ought 
to be apparent that the presupposition of the statements in Diogenes Laertius 
is that the years spent by Anaxagoras at Athens were the thirty years from 480 


1 The éwi KadXiov of the statement ascribed to Athens at the age of twenty, it is clear, in view of 








Demetrius need cause no difficulty. For it is 
equally possible (1) that KaAXov is simply an 
error for Kad\:ddov, which should be replaced in 
the text; (2) that it is an early correction of 
what Demetrius said, based on the very assump- 
tion which I am trying to disprove, that the trial 
of Anaxagoras belongs to the years just before 
the Peloponnesian War; or (3) that Kad\:déns 
was commonly called KaANias ‘ for short,’ just as 
Zeuxippus was currently known as Zeuxis, or as 
Philistides (as Plato calls him) is most often 
spoken of in Greek history as Philistus. At any 
rate, if Demetrius said that Anaxagoras came to 


the other current statement, that Anaxagoras was 
just twenty at the time of Xerxes’ expedition, 
and of the fourth-century belief that he had 
actually ‘educated’ Pericles, that Demetrius 
meant the notice to refer to ‘the year of Cal- 
liades.’ 

2 See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, ed. 1, 
pp. 272-3, ed. 2, p. 290. Contrast the more 
guarded statements (Greek Philosophy : Thales to 
Plato, p. 76): ‘his date is quite uncertain’; ‘ we 
do not really know either the date of it (the trial 
of Anaxagoras) or the precise nature of the 
charge.’ 
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to 450, or, in other words, that the account given by Satyrus was right in 
placing his prosecution at the beginning and not at the close of Pericles’ 
political career. 

I propose to point out certain reasons which seem to me to decide the 
point absolutely in this sense, and in opposition to the confident statements of 
nearly all modern writers on the point : 

(a) It is at once noticeable that the established tradition from the third 
century on was that Pericles was not merely the patron but the pa@nrns of 
Anaxagoras. Even Sotion, who made Cleon the prosecutor of Anaxagoras, 
has this point when he says (D. L. ii. 12) that the speech for the defence was 
made by ‘his disciple Pericles’ (arroXoyoupévov S¢ irép avrov Ilepixréovs Tod 
pabnrod). So Hermippus (ib. 13) represents Pericles as actually saying to the 
dicasts xal pay éym rovTov pabnrys eius. Yet it is clear, of course, that the 
view that Pericles had been a pa@nrns of Anaxagoras is quite inconsistent 
with the notion that Anaxagoras was only brought to Athens by Pericles when 
the latter was already beginning to be a prominent statesman. What is clearly 
meant is that Pericles had been actually ‘ educated’ by Anaxagoras, a perfectly 
possible thing if, and only if, the account which brings Anaxagoras to Athens 
in the time of the Persian wars is correct. 

What is more iinportant is that this view of the connection between the 
two men is as old as the fourth century. Isocrates expressly says (7repi 
avTidocews 235) that Pericles was a paOnrns of two men, Anaxagoras and 
Damon, and the remark is all the more significant that it is made in the course 
of a defence of the so-called ‘corrupters’ of the young, and has just been 
preceded by an apology for the name codguotns, based on the argument that 
Solon had in former times been called one of the émrad goduorai. It is clear 
from this that Isocrates means to suggest that Anaxagoras too was a coguorTns 
who had had charge of the early education of Pericles.1 The well-known 
remarks of Plato in the Phaedrus (26ge) about the influence of association with 
Anaxagoras on the oratorical style of Pericles really imply the same thing. 
When Plato says that Pericles had two great advantages, an endowment of 
natural genius (ro evdgu7s elvat), and the good fortune to fall in with Anaxa- 
goras, from whose studies he efAcucev éri vnv Tav Noywr TéxvnY TO TPdaHopov 
av77t, he clearly does not mean that Pericles was already a grown man and an 
active politician when he made the acquaintance of the philosopher. Unless 
his words are a wild exaggeration, he must mean that Pericles came to the 
career of the orator and statesman with the double initial advantage of natural 
genius and a mind elevated by early education in the favourite sciences of 
Anaxagoras. 

(6) The assumptions made in the Phaedo about the relations between 
Socrates and Anaxagoras rest on the same view of chronology. For the purpose 
1 Isocrates, op. cit., Lékwy pev ror éwrd cogicray  eyévero pabnrhs, 'Avataydbpou re rod KXafoueviqu xal 


éxdHOn xal rabrny Ecxe Thy éwwvuplay rh» viv driywa- Adywvosx.r.r. Indeed, as a point of grammar, 
Soudryy cal xpwoudyny wap’ ipiv, Tepxdis 32 Svoiy coguraiy is obviously to be supplied with dvoiv. 
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of the present argument it is immaterial whether the account Socrates gives in 
that dialogue of his early years is fact or fiction. The point is that even if it 
is fiction Plato has been careful, as it was his business to be careful, that 
it shall be chronologically possible. As may be seen from the notes e.g. in 
Professor Burnet’s edition of the dialogue, the theories which are represented 
as perplexing the young Socrates are just those which would naturally be 
interesting to students of icropia epi dvcews about the middle of the fifth 
century, the views of Empedocles, Archelaus and Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
the mathematical puzzles of Zeno. It is therefore very significant that Socrates 
is depicted as first learning the views of Anaxagoras from hearing his ‘ book’ 
read aloud by ‘somebody’ (presumably his successor Archelaus, Phaedo 97b-c, 
axovcas pév Tote éx BiBdéLov Tivos, ws én, ’Avakayopouv avayvyvwaxovtos). He 
then read the book for himself (98b, XaBav tas BiBXous ws TaXLoTa olds 7’ 7 
aveyiyvwoxov). and was much dissatisfied with it. But he did not, it appears, 
take the natural course of asking the author of the book for any explanation of 
his difficulties. In fact, as I have said elsewhere, Anaxagoras is the only first- 
rate figure among the ‘wits’ of Athenian society in the Periclean age whom 
Plato never represents Socrates as meeting. He is quite familiar with 
Protagoras and Hippias, and highly admired by Parmenides and Zeno, but, 
though so much impressed by the Anaxagorean doctrine of vots, he appears 
never to have exchanged a word with Anaxagoras. This must mean that Plato 
thought of Anaxagoras as having already written his book and disappeared 
from Athens at a date when Socrates was still quite young. 

The same assumption is made in the Parmenides. Socrates is there repre- 
sented as full of his doctrine of ein, which, according to the Phaedo, he only 
formulated after his failure to find satisfaction in Anaxagoras, yet his extreme 
youth is insisted on even more emphatically in the Parmenides than in the 
Phaedo. If Plato is making a fictitious ‘life’ for Socrates, he is doing so with 
a clear and definite chronological scheme in his mind. He wishes us to believe 
that Socrates had by about 450 B.c. hit on a doctrine to which he was led after 
his first acquaintance with the book of Anaxagoras, and that Anaxagoras was no 
longer a figure in Athenian life when Socrates ‘ heard some one’ give a reading 
from his book. Plato must therefore, like Satyrus, have placed the prosecution 
of Anaxagoras early and not late in the public life of Pericles. This agrees 
precisely with what is implied in his own Phaedrus and stated in so many words 
by Isocrates, that Anaxagoras’ connection with Pericles went back to the early 
years of the latter. 

(c) The same conception appears in the opening of the Greater Hippias. 
(Again it does not matter whether, as I myself believe, the dialogue is genuine 
or not: it is in any case fourth-century work, and therefore evidence for the 
views of Plato’s contemporaries about the chronology.) Through the opening 
pages of the dialogue there runs a systematic antithesis between Hippias and 
his contemporaries, and Anaxagoras, taken as an instance of the co¢oé of an 
earlier period. Thus 281c we hear of ‘wise men of the past,’ as forming 
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a series which begins with the sixth century and ends with Anaxagoras (oi 
manratol éxeivor Ov dvopaTta peyara réyeTas emi codias, Ilitraxod re nai Biavtos 
kal tov aphi tov Mirnoroy @arfv Kai er. tev botepov péyps ’Avakayopov— 
where the oi iorepov are of course a subdivision of the wadazoi) ; 283a, Hippias 
and Anaxagoras are contrasted as examples of the of viv dv@pwma and oi 
mpotepov respectively (caddy ye, @ ‘Immia, réyers nal péya Texpnpiov codias 
THS TE TeavTOD Kal TOY viv dvOpwrwv Tpos TOvs dpyaious dcov Siadépovar. TaY 
yap mporépwy ToAX} auadia Kata Tov Gov Aoyov-. Tovvaytloy yap ’Avakayopas 
daci cupBivar 4 ipiv). So below, after the story of Anaxagoras’ abandonment 
of his inheritance, Socrates continues Aéyouor 5€ Kai mepi GAXwWY TOV TadaLov 
Erepa toradta. This opposition between Hippias as a ‘contemporary’ and 
Anaxagoras as a mada.os would be unmeaning if the writer had believed, as 
most of the moderns do, that Anaxagoras was living in Athens down to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. He is evidently thought of as definitely 
belonging to a past generation—a view only explicable (since his death cannot 
be dated much before 428) by the supposition that he had long ago ceased to 
reside in Athens. 

(dq) Another indication which points in the same direction is that 
Anaxagoras’ activity at Lampsacus plainly lasted for a considerable time after 
his removal thither from Athens. He was able to organize a school there in 
which he was succeeded by Metrodorus; he was so much thought of that, 
according to the anecdote, the authorities asked him, when he was dying, to 
name the mark of respect he would prefer to receive ; even in the time of the 
Roman Empire the town placed his figure on its coins. All this is quite 
incompatible with a chronology which assumes him to have been already on 
the verge of seventy, if not older, when he left Athens and to have died almost 
as soon as he reached Lampsacus. A city does not erect Statues, strike coins, 
and grant a regular annual holiday to its schoolboys in honour of a stranger 
who merely passes the last months of his life within its walls. 

(ec) Again, we have to account for the fact that the doxographical tradition 
which goes back to Theophrastus regularly mentions Socrates as the disciple 
of Archelaus who succeeded Anaxagoras as the head of his school at Athens, 
He is never represented, as e.g. Euripides regularly is, as a pa€nrns of 
Anaxagoras himself. This is the more remarkable as the passage about 
Anaxagoras in the Phaedo might have been expected to give rise to such 
a tradition. Indeed, I do not see how to explain the absence of all reference to 
Socrates as a disciple of Anaxagoras, except by assuming that when the tradi- 
tion was first fixed in the fourth and early third centuries it was pretty well 
known that Socrates did not come into contact with Anaxagoras but got his 
knowledge of him at second-hand from his successor (and, of course, from 
reading). Thts would be incredible if Anaxagoras had continued to preside 
over his school until Socrates was a man of forty, but it is what we should 
expect if Anaxagoras left Athens for ever when Socrates was eighteen or 
twenty. That leaves time for the succession of philosophers at Athens 
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regularly assumed by the doxographies, Anaxagoras (c. 480—c. 450), Archelaus 
(whose place is fixed as to date, as Professor Burnet reminds me, by Plutarch’s 
statement that he wrote verses of condolence to Cimon on the death of his 
wife), Socrates. The admission of the earlier date for the prosecution also 
gives much more point to the references of Socrates in the Apology to the case 
of Anaxagoras, where his object is to suggest that the supposed charges of 
believing the sun to be a hot stone and the like are ‘ ancient history.’ And 
I would just add that if the prosecution of Anaxagoras really belongs to 
the days of the struggle between Thucydides and Pericles, Satyrus is not at all 
unlikely to be right in saying that one of the charges against the accused 
was Medism. We can see from the Acharnians that even in the days of the 
Peloponnesian War an Athenian public man might very well be mixed up 
in proceedings which would give colour to charges of Medism against him and 
his friends, but it is much more conceivable that a prosecution for that 
offence should have taken place about the year 450. We must remember where 
Anaxagoras came from, and in what company a Clazomenian may very possibly 
have arrived at Athens in the year of Salamis. ° 


Postscript.—The conclusion which follows from these considerations, viz., 
that Anaxagoras lived long enough after his banishment or flight from Athens 
to organize a flourishing scientific school in Asia Minor seems to me pre- 
supposed also by two considerations not mentioned in the text. (1) The 
existence of such a school with members in Clazomenae itself seems pre- 
supposed by the dramatic setting which Plato has given to his Parmenides. It 
is then taken for granted that at the imaginary date of the recital of Antiphon 
(which must, of course, be later than 399, since otherwise Cephalus and his 
friends would naturally have applied not to Antiphon but to Socrates himself 
for a narrative of his conversation with the great Eleatics), Clazomenae was a 
home of ‘ philosophers ’ who were so much interested in the relations of the 
youthful Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno that they apparently sent a 
deputation specially to learn the facts from Antiphon as the one person still 
living who could give a correct and full account of them (Parmenides, 
p. 126b-c). (2) It is apparently the same philosophical school who figure in 
the life of Epicurus (who drew some of his most devoted disciples from among 
them and seems to have begun his career as one of the circle), as ‘the 
philosophers of Mytilene and Lampsacus.’ Of the original Epicureans, 
Metrodorus, Polyaenus, Leonteus, Colotes, Idomeneus were all from Lampsacus, 
Hermarchus from Mytilene. Also it is not without significance that we 

1 This may be a good opportunity to call of words, insists on taking odres to mean Anaxa- 
attention to a curious error in Diels’ Fragmente goras. Of course it means Archelaus. He is 
dey Vorsokvatiker arising from misapprehension of said to have ‘translated physics from Ionia to 
the real date of Anaxagoras’ arrival at Athens. Athens’ for the simple reason that he was the 
In D. L, ii. 16 we read of Archelaus, waéyr)s first native-born Athenian physicist. The words 
*Avataybpov, &ddoxahos Lwxpdrovs: obrosmparoséx would not be true in a /iteral sense even of 


Tis "lovias riw Guo Pirocoglay pertyyayey ’AOn- Anaxagoras, since it is now clear that he ‘ began 
vate. Diels (Fr.2 1. 410), in despite of the order to philosophize,’ not in Ionia, but in Athens. 
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are told, on the authority of Diocles (D. L. x. 12), that Epicurus’ own special 
preferences among the ‘ancients’ were ‘for Anaxagoras and Archelaus the 
teacher of Socrates.’ It is quite plain that there was an unusually flourishin 
body of ‘philosophers ’ at Lampsacus in the early years of the third centur : 
and it seems to me natural to suppose that this is explained by the wort 
of Anaxagoras there. If his residence there lasted for over twenty years this 
intelligible ; if, as is usually supposed, he reached Lampsacus a broken old eo 
with no more than a year or two of life before him, this philosophical activity 
there a generation or so after his death is much more of a mystery. , 
Perhaps it may be thought that, even if I am right in my contention 
I have devoted too much space to the correction of what is all onl . 
very minor mistake in chronology. I admit that the particular mistake nf 
itself a comparatively small thing, but ‘many a little makes a muckle,’ er 
there are a good many similar cases. The history of scientific thought will 
never be rightly written, even in its main outlines, until we learn that a thin 
none the more certain because it has been pronounced allgemein bekannt be : 
chorus of Herren Professoren. , - 
A. E. TAYLor. 
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SYNTAX AND ETYMOLOGY. 


THE IMPERSONALS OF EMOTION. 


1. THE present essay, reposing on phenomena of derivation and semantics, 
will attempt to establish a more objective basis for the syntax of the im- 
personals. As a matter of syntax, the subject is of vital interest for the living 
Germanic tongues, and with these the essay begins. It will continue with a 
discussion of the phenomena of the Latin impersonals, and seek, by the help 
of living English usage, to establish upon a correct psychological basis the 
definition and derivation of the least elusive impersonals of emotion in Sanskrit 
and Latin. 

2. The Germanic impersonal is prior to the personal. Of the older Germanic 
tongues, Gothic uses only the personal construction with its verbs of emotion, 
while in Old English the impersonal turns predominate. But in the earliest 
Teutonic languages the verbs of thirsting and hungering are impersonal (tt 
thirsts me, tt hungers me), as well as the verb to think (Eng. methinks, Ger. mir 
and mich dinkt). Viewing all the facts, it seems a mere accident that Gothic 
—perhaps under the stylistic domination of the Greek original—lacks the 
impersonals of emotion. But we must beware of concluding too hastily that 
we have in Gothic pugkeip mis an imitation of doxet wou (see § 10). Do we not 
in English say it strikes me in the sense of mihi videtur or doxet por? Thought, 
as well as emotion, is the response to an irritant stimulus, and it may be 
that Soxez, in an 4/% or in an é/6 series, belongs rather with Sd«vee ‘bites,’ 
than with déxoya: ‘accipio.’ Accordingly, the origin of English thinks may 
have to be sought in the sept to which Lat. tangit belongs. Cf. Livy iii. 17, 3, 
‘si vos urbis nulla cura tangit,’ andi. 5, 6,‘tetigerat animum memoria 
nepotum,’ in which the verb tangit may bear the concreter sense set down in 
Lewis and Short as ‘to prick or stick one’ (ii. B.; cf. also 2, ‘to sting or 
nettle’). Observe how, by ellipsis of the subjects cura and memoria, we should 
get the typical impersonals of emotion, shading down to mere thought. On 
tangunt =‘ dolent’ see § 4. 

3. As for the impersonals it thirsts and it hungers, one might be tempted, 
inasmuch as they are probably attested solely in Teutonic, to consider them 
secondary, without bethinking himself that thirst and hunger are also emotions,’ 


ance of correlating syntax and etymology, see 


1 For a previous study of the Latin imper- 
my paper with that title in C.Q. VII. 202-207. 


sonals see my ‘ Etymology and Slang’ (4 JPh. 
X¥I. 197-199), wherein the psychological and 
semantic factors were more successfully attacked 
than the derivational. As regards the import- 


the passions!) predominant’ (Lamb, Elia essay 
on Christ’s Hospital). 
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produced by stinging stimuli (cf. in Latin, ‘ sucus qui sitim stimulet; fauces 
urit sitis’), so that the Teutonic impersonals may be of most archaic type. 
Inasmuch as, in its weakest vocalism, the root of Eng. thirst is trs, one may 
ask one’s self whether the sting of thirst is identical with the sting of fright (in 
Lat. terror, also from a root trs). So the pangs of hunger are likewise felt as 
due to an irritant. _ This fact finds etymological record in Lith. kanka ‘ pang’; 
Eng. hunger. The pangs of hunger find further etymological expression in 
meivn (cf. Lat. pénuria ‘want’), from a primate* pé(y)-nd, whose root will be 
(s)péy ‘spitz,’ to be mentioned below (§ 11). Also note Lat. sitis ‘thirst’: Skr. 
kgttis, ‘ destruction,’ Eng. starves, but Germ. sterben. It is curious, too, that the 
root of thirst looks like an s- extension of the root ter, ‘ terebrare.’ 

4. The psychology of the impersonals was not glimpsed by Delbrueck in 
his utterances in Grundriss v. 3,§ 15. The declaration that Lat. me pudet 
is derived from pudeo is not historically verifiable, nor would one be justified in 
the assertion that in point of construction Epic Skr. lébhyati, ‘ concupiscit, 
is older than Latin mihi lubet (see § 9). In fact, me huius paenitet and pos 
TovTov peTapérer Seem to reflect an Indo-European locution which expressed 
the person feeling in the accusative or dative; the source of the feeling in the 
genitive; while the feeling itself is expressed in a transitive, but impersonal, 
verb depicting the activity of the stimulus. The type of locution is still alive 
in English turns like it frets me, it chafes me, it bores me, it irks me, tt nettles me ; 
and in German, es steckt mir. The type found expression in Cicero in the 
following examples: Tusc. ii. 33, pumgit dolor (cf. in Greek é5axe 7 Amn, ‘ pain 
bit,’ but daxvafopar, ‘doleo’), vel fodiat sane,’ in contrast with Fam. vii. 15. 1, 
‘pungit me (= vaguely, ‘I regret’) rursus, quod scribis esse te istic lubenter ; 
Tusc. lil. 82, ‘si paupertas momordit, si ignominia pupugerit,’ in contrast with 
Fam. ili. 12. 2,‘ me tamen mordet aliquid’ (cf. also Terence, Eun. 445, ‘ par 
pro pari referto, quod eam mordeat’). Further, Sex. R. 6, ‘pungit scrupulus ; 
ib. 60, ‘ p. quid’; Tusc. iii. 61, ‘p. animi dolor’; ib. iii. 36, ‘ p. fortuna’; ib. v. 102, 
‘p. aliquid’; cf. in ii. 46, ‘dolor pervellit’ (combined in iii. 36 with ‘ pungit’). 
The mortified Dido asks herself in Aen. iv. 596, ‘ nunc te facta impia tangunt ’ 
(=dolent), cf. § 6; on tangit : thinks, § 2. 

5. In the light of such examples, the problem before us resolves itself into 
a question of semantics or definition, rather than one of syntax. In the 
impersonal turns the form of statement lays the greater emphasis on the action 
of the stimulus ; in the personal turns, on the reaction from the stimulus—t.e., 
on the fact of stimulation. Thus, és frightens me is more graphic, one might 
almost say more gesticulative, than I fear. To my own consciousness, # 
frightens me is the more primitive turn. In Latin, when we say me pudet, pudet 
is an active verb which declares that the stimulus strikes the feeling subject 


(grammatical object) ; but when we say pudeo we state how the subject reacts 


from the striking stimulus. Nor need we attribute overmuch importance 
to the difference in case of the subject pronouns in poz (dative) perayéres and 
me (acc.) paenitet. In me paenitet, as in me pungit, the stimulus originally pro- 
G 
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go 


duced its irritation on the person feeling. In poe perapyéres, likewise, the 
stimulus acted on pot, which is a dative of aim-and-reach, the dative of contact 
(C.Q. v. 193, § 27). 

6. Delbrueck entirely fails to sense the very real distinction between Lat. 
pudeo, ‘I feel shame,’ and me pudet,‘it brings shame on me.’ Let us try to 
understand it by the consideration of doleo, ‘I feel pain,’ and mz dolet (but in 
Propertius me d.) ‘it brings me pain.’ We delude ourselves if we obscure these 
differences by such renderings as ‘I grieve (fret)’ and ‘it grieves (frets) me.’ 
In regard to dolet, we may feel able to pronounce with no little certainty 
on its derivation, and to proceed thence intelligently to fix the syntactic 
problem: dolet is a denominative to a stem dolo- which was either (1) an 
abstract of the type of ¢évos ‘nex,’ «oo ‘fatigue’ (: xomres ‘cuts’), Skr. 
evdma-s ‘fatigue’; or (2) a concrete of the type of rpoyos (‘ wheel’ (<‘ runner’), 
cf. dolabra ‘hack, hachet,’ terebra ‘ gimlet,’ whence the denominative terebrat 
‘bores.’ The cognate dolat ‘ hacks’ likewise comes from a stem *dolda ‘a hack, 
cut’ (nom. act., of the type of tou ‘incision,’ voun ‘pasture’). In mt dolet 
mtht is either a dative of contact, or the locution is modelled on its likes and 
opposites, mi nocet ; mi lubet, mi placet; and the turn either means (1) ‘it 
(brings) pains (to/on) me’ or (2) it hacks (on) me ’4—according as the 
noun *dolo- meant (1) ‘dolor’ or (2) ‘dolabra.’ But the personal form doleo 
means ‘I feel pain’ or, in the terms of our Southern colloquialism, ‘ I am 
hacked.’ That is to say that there exists a substantial, albeit not formal, 
difference of voice or regimen—if I may propose this rubrication for the terms 
transitive, intransitive, neuter—between doleo and dolet. In Greek there is a 
formal difference of voice between petapéXouwar and its equivalent poe peta- 
pérec (cf. Fr. se frapper). With dolet ‘hacks’ we may compare Old French 
hurter ‘to strike,’ whence Eng. hurts: cf. Lat. offendtt ‘ strikes upon *>*‘ shocks, 
hurts, displeases.’ In mihi placet ‘it pleases me’ placet is cognate with pléc-ttt 
‘strikes’ (cf. mulcet ‘ strokes, soothes’: mulcat ‘ strikes ’). 

7. But pudet seems also within reach of concrete derivation, viz. from 
a stem pudo- ‘ pudor,’ but originally something like ‘ beating’ (or even ‘ kicking,’ 
cf. AJ Ph. XXI. 197). The root was, in a reduced stage, pu-d-, a d- extension 
of the root of pavit ‘strikes.’ Cf. Xuméw ‘I give pain’: Avan ‘ pain.’ Shame 
(shyness, ‘ pudor’) is but an aspect of fear, and the semantic connection 
between fear and striking scarcely needs illustration (but cf. é«mrdayns, 
éxmrnoow, etc., and AJ Ph. XXVI. 180°). We also have pavet ‘ fears; se frappe’ 
(: pavit ‘strikes; frappe’), from a stem pavo- ‘ pavor’ (cf. e.g. o and To oxoros, 
6 and 70 oxvdos, diva and ro Siwvos, Skr. tand-: tanas- ‘ posterity’; Lat. modo-: 
mo-des-to-). In Plautus, Cas. 877, ‘ita nunc pudeo atque ita nunc paveo,’ these 
cognate verbs are used together; and where Delbrueck sees an archaic pudeo 
preserved in a context with paveo we might just as well pronounce pudeo an 
innovation based on paveo. 


cf. English strikes the table with strikes on the 
table. 


i For the relation of the direct object to the 
dative-locative object (dative of aim-and-reach) 
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8. The important semantic fact, which Delbrueck failed to observe, is 
that in impersonal use pudet (dolet) means ‘ gives shame’ (pain), while pudeo 
(doleo) means ‘I feel shame (pain).’ The possibility of inversion from a neuter 
regimen like ‘I grieve’ to a transitive regimen like ‘ it grieves me ’"—Delbrueck 
writes ‘durch umdrehung ward aus pudeo pudet me’—must be granted when 
historically proved, and may even be granted as an argumentative assumption, 
but it seems far from probable that the neutro-passive doleo (pudeo) yielded by 
inversion the transitive dolet (pudet). In English, where verbs like pleasures 
are of various regimen, there remains a difference in the ensemble of the 
locutions : if one says tt pleasures him to do so and so, he must say he pleasures in 
doing so and so. But even granting that pleasures looks like a parallel for 
doleo | mt dolet, we must not be precipitated into the fallacy that might be 
named simile hutus ergo propter hoc, a type of reasoning all too common in the 
dialectic of linguistics. For Latin, the shift in voice or regimen between 
pudeo and pudet me may be better illustrated by a Latin instance, viz. Plautus, 
Curc. 238, ‘lien enecat, renes dolent, pulmones distrahuntur, cruciatur iecur, 
radices cordis pereunt, hirae omnes dolent.’ Here enecat and cruciatur reveal, 
ellipsis or no, the freedom of interchange of voice, or call it interchange of 
transitive and neuter, in colloquial Latin. Note again in Most. 959 esse but 
bibt, duct but ducere. As for doleo—and other emotion verbs that may have 
followed its pattern—it may be well specifically to start from cor <(mihi> dolet 
(miht supplied after the turn animus mihi dolet). Inasmuch as cor is in Latin a 
regular periphrasis for ego tu ille (see Thes. LL. IV. 939, E), the leap—in 
a reverse direction to Delbrueck’s inversion—from cor <miht> dolet to doleo 
(totus doleo), tu doles, ille dolet is no staggering jump. Similarly, cor pavet may 
have lead to (totus) paveo, though pavéve, like Av7eivy, remained immovable for 
regimen, and a turn me (mihi) pavet never existed, or perished before our 
record begins. 

g. Delbrueck observed, without attempting to solve, the semantic difficulty 
presented by Skr. /ubhyati. In its earlier ritual usage /zbhyats is rendered by 
‘irre werden, in unordnung geraten ’; but in later usage, with dative or locative 
regimen, by ‘verlangen empfinden nach.’ The divergence between ‘ errare’ 
and ‘desiderare’ finds a resolution by the English rendering ‘ goes crazy 
(over).’ In Latin, if we mentally reduce from ‘craze’ to ‘ fancy,’ mihi lubet 
means ‘it crazes me.’ In a word, labhyati (personal) expresses a violent 
desire, mihi lubet a liking. Before the metaphoric had overwhelmed the 
concrete signification, the root /u-bh meant something like ‘cracks’ (crazes 
=intrans. ‘cracks’), being cognate and in sense akin to the root lu-p 
‘schlagen’ (see on this sept Berneker, Slav. Etym. Whch. 1. p. 746). Latin 
studet ‘ desires’: tundit‘ strikes ’ (literature in Walde, s. vv.) has had a like 
development. On English crazes ‘cracks’ (colloquial ‘ cracked’=crazy) see 
the lexicon. 

10. The half-dozen Latin verbs in the me pudet group exhibit a quite 
narrow semantic range, but the idiom, as was pointed out above, is confirmed 
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by Greek poe péAer (werapérer) TovTov. That the idiom once ranged more 
widely in Greek is proved for me by Soxe? wor and done. In the earlier time of 
mankind, still with many men, with whole nations in time of war, thought, 
produced by an emotional stimulus, does not rise out of the sphere of emotion. 
In English, it strikes me reproduces every aspect of the impersonals of emotion, 
but it is a way of saying ‘I think, fancy, suppose, and gives us a reason for 
asking whether Soxet (wor) is cognate with daxve: (§ 2). But Latin puto ‘I 
think’ seems to have derived from ‘cuts’ through ‘ notches, reckons, calcu- 
lates,’ and not to have traversed the impersonal route. 

11. The concrete stimulus or impact producing the emotion in me pudet 
and mi dolet, especially for the latter, is clear to sight (§§ 6-7). The assump- 
tion of a similar semantic will clear up the etymology of (me) paenitet, quasi ‘ it 
frets me’ (then cognate with the root pay ‘ edere,’ see Walde, s.v. Pasco), or 
‘it pricks me.’ Ifthe latter definition is right, the root was (s)péy, given by 
Walde s.vv. pilum and pinna as spéy ‘spitz,’ but cf. spély]ca /spica ‘head of 
wheat’ and spina ‘thorn’ (tai). In paenitet we have a denominative from an 
abstract *paenetos (masc. like €Aeos ‘ pity’: é€dXeos ‘ hack-board,’ as Prellwitz 
rightly sees), from a verb *paeneo or *paeno, cf. xivntos from xi-véw and the 
participial abstract uedérn (: wérXer). We also have pae-minosus ‘ chinky’ 
(<*pae-men! ‘scratch, chink’: Skr. and Av. pal y|man ‘the scratch, mange, 
scabies’). In general, then, me paenitet has the same semantics as pungit me 
rursus quod, etc. (§ 4). That me taedet similarly began by meaning something 
like ‘it hacks me’ will be made clear by a study of the Sanskrit impersonals 
of emotion (§ 14). 

12. The Sanskrit impersonals. The Rig Veda presents four examples of this 
moribund construction embodied in two sentences, to wit: X. 34, I1, stréyam 
drstuaya kitavdm tatapa. Cf. also Agvalayana’s GS.I1V. 1. 1, where ced upatapet 
=‘if it should sicken’ (one, aliqguem). Expressed in Latin, in the personal 
construction (but dystvdya is an absolutive), this means ‘ mulierem conspicatus 
aleator ardebat’ (sc. eam), but literally it means ‘mulierem conspicatum 
aleatorem urebat’ (sc. ignis or ardor). There is no need to puzzle over the 
subject of tatdpa, it is the cognate subject tdépas, omitted by a sort of haplology, 
an explanation lying perdu in Delbrueck (l.s.c.), when he suggests that, in 
me miseret tui, tut Owes its case to misericordia tut. The original type was 
rather me miseret misericordia tut. In Greek, the cognate subject is omitted in 
éxnpufev ‘he proclaimed’ (sc. o «xjpvé), cf. Homeric &> aixyis améXapr’ 
evnxeos (=sic ab-hasta fulsit <fulgor> acuta), where the subject of amédapme 
is quasi Aaywr7. In Latin we have the impersonal fulsit (sc. fulgor) =‘ the 
lightning flashed,’ but Virgil also writes with a subject fulsere ignes. In 
Cicero’s pungit me, cited in § 4, the ellipsis of dolor cannot well be challenged. 
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13. The remaining Sanskrit example is RV. II. 37,7: na ma taman na 
¢raman nota tandrat, which means in a vague sort of way, ‘ let it not make me 
faint, tire me, make me slothful.’ Here the subject of tamat is *tamas 
‘faintness’ (: tamyati ‘ faints,’ cognate with the root of réuvec ‘ cuts,’ cf. «dros 
‘fatigue’: xomrec ‘ caedit’); of cramat, crdmas ‘ fatigue’; and of tandrat, tandra 
‘sloth.’ Inasmuch as the r of tandrat is morphologically quite unexampled, 
we have our choice between supposing that it is, after a sort, a legacy from the 
omitted subject tandva; or that tandrat is a denominative in a (not aya) mode, 
as the native grammarians taught, directly on the noun primitive (cf. Whitney, 
Gr.” § 1054). 

14. Lat. taedet (§ 11): tandrat. As regards the derivation of tandrat, the 
root taund is a d- extension of the root tem, cf. réevdec ‘ gnaws, frets’ and Lat. 
tondet ‘ clips’—unless tand ‘to make wrong’ is an extension of ten- ‘to stretch’ 
(think of the stretching of fatigue). From a parallel root ¢a*y-—or rather 
t(w)a*y-'—‘ to cut” taedium ‘ fatigue’ (cf. again «omos) may derive. Doublet 
roots in -@ /-am (-an) are not altogether uncommon (see a tolerable list in 
JAOS. 34, 341), and Skr. tan ‘to stretch’ has an alternate ‘dy (cf. also 
éia'-x ov-os ‘waiter’: O.Bulg. daj-a ‘expecto’?). So by writing a root 
alternation ¢@*y / tam we account for Lat. taedet: Skr. tandrat, and for Lat. 
taeter (<ctaed-ro-s ‘cut, scarred, hideous’): Skr. tandra@ ‘ xomos.’ The cor- 
relation between faedet and tandrat may also be justified by the phenomena 
assembled by Reichelt in KZ. XXXIX. 75, §§ 171-175. 

15. In the study of the impersonals of emotion, remark has been made on 
the psychological aspects suggestive of the etymology of Eng. thinks and 
Greek Soxe? (§ 2); on the psycho-physical irritants of hunger and thirst (§ 3); 
of grief and pleasure (Lat. dolet, placet, § 6); of shame (Lat. pudet, § 7); of 
desire (lubet, § 9); of penitence (Lat. paenitet, § 11); and of weariness or disgust 
(Lat. taedet, § 14). But quite independent of any derivation suggested above, 
the contention of this essay is that the impersonals of emotion—including 
thirst, hunger, and thought—chiefly express the action of an objective stimulus 
(usually pointed or edged) on a person feeling (dative of contact, or accu- 
sative); while the exciting cause, usually the person from whom the stimulus 
(after it is generalized to ‘pain,’ ‘sorrow,’ or the like) seems to proceed is 
expressed by the genitive. This genitive is not, however, a separative (coin- 
cident in form in most nouns with the ablative), because the form pre- 
dominantly used is the pronoun, in which formal coincidence of genitive and 
ablative is unusual: it is rather an objective genitive, and qualified, before its 
ellipsis, the subject noun in the idiom. The type was me miseret [misericordia] 
tut, and the ellipsis is particularly transparent in the Sanskrit examples 
(§ 13-14), which are our earliest of record. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
June-July, 1915. 


1 This is the root of Eng. thwaite ‘ copse, clearing’; cf. also thwite and whittle. 





A NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON DONATVS. 


A MANUSCRIPT belonging to the Municipal Library at Tours (No. 843, 
formerly 416, fols. 75a-tora) of the beginning of the thirteenth century 
contains a portion of a Commentary on Donatus, compiled in the middle of 
the ninth century by Sedulius of Liége.* This copy was left unfinished 
by the scribe, and the Commentary comprises only about two-thirds of the 
Ars Minor. A brief note on the manuscript was contributed by Charles 
Thurot to the Comptes rendus de ’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres* 
in 1870. 

As Manitius* adds nothing to our knowledge of this work, it may be 
well to place on record here that the British Museum possesses a complete 
manuscript of the Commentary, comprising not only the Ars Minor, but 
also the Ars Maior with the De Barbarismo, etc. The following extracts 
will give an idea of this work, which, like the Commentaries of Remigius of 
Auxerre on Phocas and Martianus Capella, with which I have dealt elsewhere 
(Didaskaleion, Studi filologici di letteratura antica, ill. 173, 1914, Torino), is 
valuable for the history of the study of the texts and doctrines of the ancient 
grammarians in the early middle ages : 

MS. Arundel 43, vellum, 80 numbered folios measuring 26°5 by 16 cms., 
single columns with from 37 to 53 lines to the page. Titles in red, and 
large capitals in red and blue or red and green, sometimes green only‘ or red 
only. Single hand of earlier part of saec. XIII., with many marginal notes 
in a hand of saec. XIV. or XV. This volume (with some fifty others in 
the same collection) belonged formerly to the Carthusians of Mainz® (at 
bottom of fol. 1a in a hand of saec. XV., Iste liber est fratrum Carthusiensium 
prope Mogunciam, and at bottom of fol. 80b in same hand, Codex Carthusiensium 


1 On this writer see Esposito (Studtes, ii., 1913, 
PP. 505, $20), and Hohl (Rhein. Mus., 69, 1914, 
Pp. 580). 

2 Nouvelle Série, vi., pp. 242-43. Thurot's note 
was reprinted in the Revue Celtigue, i., 1870-72, 
pp. 264-65. The Tours MS. was more recently 
described by M. Collon (Catal, gén. des MSS. des 
Bibl. Publ. de France, Départements t. 37, 1900, 
pp. 615-16). 

2 Gesth. der lat. Lit. des Mittelaiters, i., 1911, 
P. 319. 

* According to M. Paul Meyer (Romania, 12, 


1883, p. 150, and Notices et Extraits, 35, ii., 1897, 
p. 646), after the early years of the thirteenth 
century green capitals are no longer found in 
MSS. Professor Wilhelm Meyer of Géttingen, 
whose experience of mediaeval MSS. is probably 
unrivalled, tells me that, whereas this statement 
is substantially true of MSS. written in France, 
England, and Germany, it does not apply in 
the case of MSS. written in Italy. 

5 On MSS. formerly belonging to the Car- 
thusians at Mainz, see F. W. Roth (Romanisch: 
Forschungen, 6, 1891, p. 430). 
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A NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON DONATVS 95 


Moguncie), and afterwards to the Royal Society of London (stamp at bottom 
of fol. 1b, Soc. Reg. Lond. ex dono Henr. Howard Norfolciensis). {Henry Howard, 
sixth Duke of Norfolk. } 

Fol. 1a (rubric): Incipit Exposicio Sedulit Scotti Super Primam Edictonem 
Donati. [The Ars Minor, pp. 355-66, ed. Keil. | 

In primis sciendum est quod hec institutio de uoce et de littera et de 
sillaba et de pedibus de tonis deque posituris prima ars, teste Prisciano, 
nominatur. Nam ipse Priscianus de nominibus tractans numerorum inter 
cetera sic ait :! 

‘Donatus in prima arte, atque excepto amphibracho et epitrito, quorum 
alterum tripla diuisione partimur, alterum epitrita, uniuersorum pedum trina 
condicto repperttur. Trina dixit propter? tripertita.’ 

Altera uero institucio, que de octo partibus orationis est, secunda ars 
appellatur eodem testificante Prisciano, qui de preposicionibus disserens :® 

‘ Donatus,’ inquit, ‘ in secunda arte, separate preposiciones acuuntur, contuncte 
casibus aut loquelis uim suam sepe committant* et graues fiunt. Hac igitur tanti 
uiri auctoritate suffulti prius de uoce ceterisque, dehinc de octo partibus 
oracionis, ordine competenti, deo fauente, disseramus. . . 

Fol. 12a (rubric): Incipit Commentum Sedulit Scotti In Maiorem Donatum 
Gra(m)maticum.® 

Pulchre diffiniuit Donatus ordinem sue® descripcionis; primum enim de 
uoce, deinde de littera, de sillaba, de pedibus, de partibus, ad ultimum de 
Incipit editio secunda de partibus orationis Donati grammatict 
urbis Romg. Iste titulus in quibusdam codicibus uarie inuenitur.’ Inctpit 
conpositum est ut quidam uolunt ex im et capio, quasi incapit. Sed alii ex 
in et coepi defectiuo uerbo, quod uerius est. Ars ab artando dicitur, id est 
constringendo, quia re uera quid artius, quid uere strictius inueniri potest. ... 

Fol. 67a: Expositis octo partium oracionis regulis, consequenter de 
ipsarum partium oracionis uiciis atque uirtutibus Donatus excellentissimus 
auctor artis grammatice edisserit.2 Nam utrumque ad sollertiam artis gram- 
matice pertinet, ut explosis prius uiciis, deinde metaplasmaticis et scematicis® 
ac tropicis ornatibus, quasi quibusdam gemmis picta uenustetur loqucio. 
Quodque duo sunt principalia uiciorum genera, unum quod in singularum 
partium oracionis uiciosa prolacione accidere cognoscitur, quod barbarismi 
nomine uocitatur, alterum quod in contextu partium oracionis inesse depre- 
henditur, quod soloecismum uocant, primo de barbarismo, dehinc de soloecismo 
conpetenter exponit. Quid sit ergo barbarismus differentiali’ diffinicionum 


1 Prisc. De Fig. Num. 25 (ed. Keil, Gr. Lat., 
iii,, 1860, p. 414) with some variants, 

2 pro Prisc. The MS. has ff. 

3 Prisc. Inst. Gramm, xiv. 6 (ed. Hertz, Gr. 
Lat., iii., p. 27). 

4 commutant Prisc. 

5 The first m is effaced. Folios 12a-67a com- 
prise that portion of Sedulius’s Commentary 
dealing with Donatus, Ars Gramm., I. 1-II. 17 
(ed. Keil, Gr. Lat., iv., 1864, pp. 367-392). 


uiciis scripsit. 


6 The MS. generally has simply ¢ for ae, but 
occasionally we find ¢ as above, 

7 This title is not found among Keil's variants 
(ed. p. 367). 

8 For the matter of fols. 67a-80a, see Donatus, 
Ars. 11. 18-III. 6 (ed. pp. 392-402). 

9 The adjectives metaplasmaticus and schematicus 
are not found in the lexicons (Forcellini, Georges, 
Du Cange), 

10 Differentialis is not in the lexicons. 
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specie quam greci Kata Asagopay, hoc est secundum differentiam,} appellant, 
breuiter lucideque diffinit dicens :” 

‘Incipit de barbarismo et ceteris uiciis. Barbarismus est una pars 
orationis uiciosa in communi sermone. In poemate metaplasmus.’ 

Adtendendum quod Donatus strenuissime peritissimeque suam edidit 
artem. Primum enim componens minorem edicionem ad instruendos pueros 
in exordio uoluminis sui imposuit. . . . 

Fol. 80a (the work ends) : ‘ Troianas* uexit ad urbes.’ 

In hoc quoque exemplo frigii, hoc est troiani, ‘uiri Alexandri troianum 
Eneam deterret ne quid temere agat quo modo ille Alexander rapiendo 
Helenam fecit. 

Explicit Exposicio. Explicit Exposicio* Sedulii Scotti Super Editionem 
Donati Grammatici. 

Fol. 80b: A full-page portrait of Donatus writing his grammar, painted 
in red, green, and yellow, with inscriptions and a few insignificant verses in a 
hand of saec. XIV. 

It is impossible at present to define the relationship of our MS. to the 
Tours copy, as Thurot has only given us a few very short extracts : 

Fol. 75a: Incipit tractatus Sedulis Scotts in Arte Donati de Octo Partibus 
Orationis® Septem® sunt species peristaseos,’ id est circumstantie, sine quibus 
nulle questiones proponuntur . .. id est persona, res uel factum, causa, 
locus, tempus, modus, materia uel materies siue facultas.... Fol. 75b: 
Partes orationis quot sunt? hec oratiuncula peusis® est.... Fol. 1ora: 
Varie dictiones per quas magistri tradunt ueteres Romanorum iurare (the 
rest was not copied, and the last words correspond with Donatus, Ars Minor, 
ed. Keil, Gr. Lat. IV., p. 362, |. 30). In addition he quotes two characteristic 
passages dealing with the pronoun, both on fol. 85b: Ideo pene dixit® quia 
substantiam tantum significat, non tamen qualitaten, quomodo nomen; and 
In quibusdam codicibus legitur™ personam interdum recipit, tumque nulla 
generis inconsequentia apparet. Unde hic locus melius in greco legitur Kaz 

1 This comes from Isidore, Etymologiae, ii. gius of Auxerre ap. Mancini (Rendiconti della R. 


29, 7, ed. Lindsay, 1911: Sexta species defini- Accad. dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, serie V., 
tionis est, quam Graeci xara diagopdy, nos per vol. 11, 1902, p. 179), Manitius (Minchener Museum 


differentiam dicimus. fur Philol. des MA., ii., 1913, Pp. 99, TOI, 109)» 
? Donatus, Ars Gramm. ii. 18 (ed. p. 392). and Esposito (Didaskaleion, iii., 1914, p. 174). 
* Ibid., iii. 6 (ed. p. 402). 7 For peristasis see Petron. Sat. 48, 4; Quintil. 
* Repeated thus in the MS. Inst. Ovat. v. 10, 104; and Cic. Ad Att. iv. 


5 In Keil’s edition the Ars Minor covers pp. 8a, 2. 
355-366. The portion commented cn in the § Neither Georges nor Du Cange give this 
Tours MS. comprises only pp. 355-362. word, It is, however, used both by Cassiodorus 
* This method of commencing an exposition (Expos. in Psalt. iv. 6, P. Lat. 70, 51) and by 
was common in the Middle Ages. It is said by Isidore (Etymol. ii. 21, 47, ed. Lindsay). 
Traube (Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, ii., 1911, ® Donatus, Ars Minor, ed. Keil, p, 357, 2 
Pp. 165) to go back to Boethius. For examples Thurot points out that Sedulius has adopted 
see Pseudo-Jerome, Expos. Quatuor Evang., Prol. Priscian’s theory of the pronoun, attributing it 
ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 30, 531; Manitius (Gesch. to Donatus, who really followed a quite different 
der lat Lit. des MA.i., pp. 491, 512); Christianus _ tradition. 
of Stablo, Expos. in Matthacum, i., ap. Migne, 1° Ars Minor, p. 357, 3- 
P.L. 106, 1264; various commentaries of Remi- 
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NPoCwNeCdo re allAAdeyeras, quod interpretatur et personam interdum recipit 
(i.e. Kai mpoowmop éviote arrodéxerat). 

It is not correct to infer—as is done by Thurot—from the above extracts 
that Sedulius was acquainted with Greek. A number of writers in the early 
middle ages, mostly grammarians like Remigius of Auxerre, make a consider- 
able show of Greek learning which has impressed writers even in modern 
times ; but a close inspection of the Greek words and phrases—often hideously 
distorted—which they employ shows that many of them are hellenisms which 
had become acclimatized in ecclesiastical Latin as far back as Jerome’s time, 
and the rest are taken directly from the pages of such authors as Cassiodorus, 
Isidore of Seville, and the Latin grammarians. Priscian, for instance, was a 
veritable mine of Greek quotations for those who wished to make parade 
of a would-be knowledge. 

Before leaving the subject of Sedulius, it may be well to clear up a point 
which has been left obscure by Manitius. Sedulius was the author of a 
Commentary on Eutyches, which has been printed by Hagen from two MSS., 
the second of which was a transcript made by Cornelius Bock from a MS. the 
locality of which he was unable to remember, and which Hagen and 
Manitius' were unable to trace. This MS. is none other than Paris, 
lat. 7830, fols. 17a-50a.? 

M. Esposito. 


1 Gesch. lat. Lit, des MA. i., pp. 318, 319. 
2 See Roger, Rev. de Philologie, xxx., 1906, pp. 


122-123; and Teuffel, Gesch. rom, Lit., 6e Aufi., 
ili., 1913, Pp. 463. 











NOTES ON LUCAN V. 


190 sqq. DztvineE frenzy seizes the Delphic priestess : 


spumea tunc primum rabies uaesana per ora 
effluit et gemitus et anhelo clara meatu 
murmura; tunc maestus uastis ululatus in antris, 
extremaeque sonant domita iam uirgine uoces. 


Clara murmura, even if it were not a contradiction in terms, would have 
to be rejected as unsuitable to the context. Many emendations have been 
suggested, e.g. crebra, rara, dura, rauca,caeca. I once proposed larga (C.R. XX. 
p. 360), which Hosius is good enough to mention in his latest apparatus ; but 
I now feel sure that the adjective is quite correct, and that the error lies in the 
et before anhelo, for which we ought to read nec. The meaning is et non clara 
murmura (cf. I. 352 non claro murmure). Lucan is very fond of writing nec 
where et non would be clearer. In the present instance the interposition of 
anhelo between nec and clara makes the expression inelegant and obscure, but 
our poet offers several parallels, e.g. in III. 186: 


iam dilecta Ioui centenis uenit in arma 
Creta uetus populis, Gnososque agitare pharetras 
docta nec eois peior Gortyna sagittis. 186 


Some instances are even clumsier, e.g. I. 72 nec se Roma ferens (=et se Roma 
non ferens), V. 153 sq. nec "ox antri complere capacis | sufficiens spatium (=et uox 

. non sufficiens), where the context makes the expression doubly awkward 
and ambiguous. In the passage under consideration the preceding e¢ (before 
gemitus) probably helped to produce the corruption, whether we regard the 
alteration as accidental or as deliberate. 


sic fatus ab alto 
aggere iam tepidae sublato fune fauillae 
scintillam tenuem commotos pauit in ignes. 


323°-525- 


These lines occur in the famous description of Caesar’s nocturnal visit to 
the hut of the boatman Amyclas, whom he urged to convey him across the 
Adriatic to Brundisium. The difficulty of the passage is well known. 
Haskins translates ab . . . fauillae ‘lifting the rope’s end from the high-piled 


heap of still warm ashes.’ Jam tepidae means ‘already half-cold,’ not ‘still 


warm ’; apart from this, the translation quoted seems to be the only possible 
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NOTES ON LUCAN V. 99 


one. The ordinary explanation may be given in Haskins’ words: ‘a piece of 
tow or old rope was put under a heap of ashes to smoulder away gradually and 
keep the fire from going out altogether.’ This method of attempting to keep 
a fire alight must have been rather costly for a poor boatman, and it is 
doubtful if the success of it would justify the expense. But all attempts to 
emend fune have been unsuccessful, and unless some new remedy can be found 
we must try to convince ourselves that Lucan conceived Amyclas as the happy 
possessor of innumerable pieces of rope, which saved him the trouble of 
lighting a fire every morning. Even if we imagine that the presence of the 
rope on the night of Caesar’s visit was due to a special dispensation of 
Providence, it must be admitted that Providence might have chosen some- 
thing more trustworthy. We must, of course, allow a poet to be imaginative 
and unpractical, and it cannot be absolutely denied that our poet may have 
had some such idea, but after making all allowances one cannot help 
suspecting that the text as we have it is not as Lucan wrote it. This 
suspicion is very strongly confirmed when we look at the passage which he 
had in mind when he composed the above lines. In Ov. Met. VIII. 641 sqq. 
Baucis removes the half-cold cinders and revives the smouldering fire which 
lay beneath them : 


inde foco tepidum cinerem dimouit et ignes 
suscitat hesternos, foliis et cortice sicco 
nutrit et ad flammas anima producit anili. 


This is perfectly natural, and Lucan’s words will be equally so if for sic fatus 
ab alto... we read sic fatus, et alto . . . ‘ Thus he spake, and sweeping away 
with a rope the heap of ashes already half-cold, fed the slender spark (perhaps 
folits et cortice sicco, like Baucis) till it roused a blaze.’ The reading ad alto is 
probably due to a trick of the ear and the memory; ab alto is such a familiar 
ending for a line, both in Lucan (II. 207, VII. 447, VIII. 690; followed by 
aggere, V.673; ab alta III. 585) and in other poets, that the mistake was easy. 
Such errors are frequent enough. There is a good instance in IX. 401, where 
for discrimine some of the best MSS. offer the absurd reading sub crimine. 
The alteration may also be due, at least in part, to a scribe’s failure to under- 
stand that fatus is here used asa finite verb. With the interpretation suggested 
the mention of the rope gives us a happy piece of ‘ local colour.’ 


552. The boatman sees indications of a coming storm. 
nec placet incertus, qui prouocat aequora, delphin. 


The line is nearly always printed thus. But it is not easy to see what is 


meant by ‘the uncertain dolphin,’ and the otiose description, gut prouocat 
aequora, is intolerable; Amyclas was not giving Caesar a lesson in Natural 
History. Some scholars have, of course, wished to emend the line. The 
difficulty is, however, due simply to bad punctuation; the comma after 
incertus should be placed after placet. 


Incertus is not an epithet, but is used 
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‘in the predicate,’ and would be represented in English by an adverbial 
expression ; certus is similarly used in v. 414, quos incumbere certos . . . uetat 
inconstantia ueris. The dolphin usually ‘challenges the sea’ in a bold and 
careless fashion (his gambols are described in Ov. Met. III. 683-6; cf. Plin. 
N.H. 1X. 24), but on the present occasion his movements are uneasy and 
hesitating.’ 

It may be mentioned that this is by no means the only passage in 
Book V. where bad punctuation has vitiated or obscured the meaning. In 
this respect the Teubner text, even in its latest edition, is capable of consider- 
able improvement. There we find V. 140 presented in this form: 


ora, quibus soluat, nostro non inuenit aeuo. 


The construction is guibus ora soluat, and the comma after ova ruins the 
meaning. Inv. 175 the comma after mergis might lead to a misinterpretation 
of the next line; a semicolon would be far better. In v. 178 the full-stop 
after pectus should be a colon or a semicolon; the same is the case with the 
stop in v. 282 before liceat, which repeats the liceat of v. 278, both clauses 
being explanatory of improba uota (v. 277). In v. 767 socerum? would surely 
be an improvement. 


792-797. The parting of Pompey and Cornelia. 


non maesti pectora Magni 
sustinet amplexu dulci, non colla tenere, 
extremusque perit tam longi fructus amoris, 
praecipitantque suos luctus, neuterque recedens 
sustinuit dixisse ‘ uale,’ uitamque per omnem 
nulla fuit tam maesta dies. .. . 


I have already (C.Q. X. pp. 151 sq.) had occasion to complain of the 
principle on which editors bracket lines which happen to be omitted by some 
MSS. The first hands of the codices, generally considered to be the best, 
omit meuterque ... ‘uale’ (795 sq.), and Hosius has thus been induced to 
bracket that sentence. Apart from the aesthetic side of the question, such 
a procedure is wildly unscientific. The omission is obviously the result of 
a scribe’s ocular error, caused by the fact that uitamque appeared directly 
under neuterque in the MS. from which he was copying. Scientific criticism, 
then, will confidently pronounce the words genuine unless some other 
objection can be urged against them. But there is no such objection; on the 
contrary, they vastly improve the passage. We may even go farther and say 
that their omission leaves us a patch of arid nonsense. A scholar who knows 


1 Some quote in illustration of this line Plin. gambols of the dolphin are ominous if they take 
N.H. XVIII. 361, praesagiunt .. . delphini tran- place in a calm sea. Whether Lucan believed 
quillo mari lasciuientes flatum, which seems to show this or not does not matter, for in v. 551 he 
that, according to Pliny, even the ordinary plainly tells us that the sea was not calm. 
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NOTES ON LUCAN V. IOI 


his author so thoroughly as Hosius does cannot have suspected the words 
merely because sustinere with an infinitive has occurred as recently as v. 793, 
for in the case of Lucan such a repetition is no slight evidence in favour 
of the genuineness of the text. But if a few MSS. omit some words, certain 
editors seem content to ask themselves whether the retention of the passage 
is necessary to the construction or the metre; if not, the words are straight- 
way imprisoned without getting a chance to speak for themselves. Lucan 
has suffered cruelly from this arbitrary procedure, 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 














NOTES ON SENECA’S LETTERS. 


XII. 7. ideo Heraclitus, cui cognomen fecit orationis obscuritas, ‘ unus’ 
inquit ‘ dies par omnibus est.’ hoc alius aliter excepit. dixit enim parem esse 
horis, nec mentitur. .. . alius ait parem esse similitudine. 

It is clear that parem esse horis is not a statement of Heraclitus himself, 
but an explanation given by some interpreter of his doctrine, who is contrasted 
with alius below. Something has therefore disappeared from the text. Gemoll 
has suggested alius, but unus would give equally good sense, and could more 
easily have dropped out after enim. The combination unus—alius, which is 
found occasionally in all periods of Latin, occurs in two other passages of 
Seneca. 


CVII. 10. We must acquiesce in the divine ordinances of Nature: he is 
a bad soldier who follows his leader with inward groans, 

quare impigri atque alacres excipiamus imperia nec desimus hunc operis 
pulcherrimi cursum, cui quicquid patiemur intextum est. 

Erasmus’ emendation deseramus for desimus has been generally adopted, 
but a simpler change will suffice. In the second clause Seneca abandons the 
military metaphor, and likens the progress of Nature’s plan to that of a 
beautiful product of the loom, to whose design all our experiences contribute. 
It seems much better to retain desimus and to read hutc cursut. 


CXXII.1. The days have grown shorter; we must rise early. 

resiluit aliquantum (sc. dies), ita tamen ut liberale adhuc spatium sit, si 
quis cum ipso, ut ita dicam, die surgat. officiosior meliorque si quis illum non 
exspectat et lucem primam exuit. 

I have here inserted Professor Summers’ non before exspectat ; the offictostor 
meliorque does not wait for the dawn, but rises before the sun. 

For the meaningless exuit Mr. Summers reads excitat, citing in support 
Ov. Fast. I. 456, where it is said of the cock, prouocat ore diem. This citation 
must have been made inadvertently, as it affords no support for the use of 
excitat in the present context. ‘It is easy, however, to suppose that exurt is due 
to a careless misreading of exilit. Both exstlio and prostlio are used of jumping 
out of bed in the morning. If we assume, further, that ante (ate) has dropped 
out after -at et, we obtain the thoroughly satisfactory reading ante lucem 
primam exstlit. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 

Tas University, MANCHESTER. 
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PROPERTIVS AND THE AENETJD. 


Miss GERTRUDE Hirst’s article on Aeneid VII.in the April number, 1916, of the 
C.Q. depends for its cogency upon dates in Propertius. Not wishing that her careful 
work should be vitiated by premisses which may shortly be proved false, I venture 
to set out the bare results of my own researches in this field of dates, results which 
have stood the test of several years of further examination. 

I shall claim in my edition of Propertius to restore the text, so far as it survives, 
in accordance with a double theory, the one part involving pagination of a damaged 
ancestor MS., the other the poet’s numerical schemes of composition, which were 
suspected but not worked out by Robinson Ellis. When the two strands neatly 
intertwine, we shall perhaps come near to establishing truth, more especially if other 
internal evidence confirms the arrangement. Whether it will be possible in the 
evenings of camp-life to prepare a preliminary account of this method, I am not 
sure; but the Philological Societies of Cambridge and Oxford heard some years ago 
a communication from me on the subject. 

The central date in the Propertian poems is that of our Book III., which is 
almost intact. In my view in should be called ‘ Elegiavum, liber III.,’ as it is by 
Nonius ; it was preceded by two books of Elegiae, perhaps first named Amores by 
the poet—the two books which in the disaster to the ancestor MS. were most seriously 
damaged, and the relics of which have been carelessly thrown together to make our 
Book II.’ 


Quaeritis unde mihi totiens scribantur Amores ? 


is the first line of the first book of the Elegiae (or Amores). Our first book was 
called by antiquity the ‘ Cynthia, stue monobiblos.’ Its patron was not Maecenas, but 
young Tullus. It stood outside the Caesarean Elegiae: xxi. is anti-Caesarean in 
tone. The true Cynthia poems, our i. to xix. (but really twenty in number) are 
practically intact ; but after our xx. (‘ Hylas’) came the end of a leaf and the first 
serious damage to the text. The last six verses of the Cynthia are those now read as 
IV. i. 61-66; they were divided from Cynthia xxii. (really xxiv.) 1-10 by a page 
which was not copied—probably rubbed and illegible. These six verses, once 
detached at the head of the leaf upon which Elegies I. i. 1 was seventh line, were 
spirited by a too perspicuous editor to join the autobiographical verses of our IV. i. 
This same editor did a worse wrong to the Cynthia ; he removed a whole poem in 
the style of the ‘Hylas,’ and full of polysyllabic pentameter endings such as our 
Book II. tends to reject, and set it in his copy next to our II. xxxiv. 61-66. If the 
verses II. xxxiv. 67-94 be dispassionately considered, it will be seen that they consist 
of ten on the ten Eclogues and four on the four Georgics, followed by 4+10 to 
complete the balanced scheme. Further, they contain the reference to the recent 
death of Gallus (g1), the poet’s claim to entey the band of poet-lovers, the signature 
of the book ‘ Cynthia . . . Properti’ (93), which Martial xiv. 189 quotes in his couplet 
on the ‘ Cynthia, siue monobiblos,’ and an aspiration to Fame (94) in the future (also re- 
ferred to by Martial), which consorts ill'with e.g. II. vii. 17, 18. According to my 
theory, this is the poem which Propertius sent to the Master (ts), Virgil, with a copy 
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of his Cynthsa I. i.-xix.; and it was Virgil who introduced the poet, as Horace before 
him, to Maecenas. 

By this insertion of a poem from the conclusion of the Cynthia the editor caused 
it to be read in connection with the famous Propertian couplet on the Aeneid (cedite 
Romani, II. xxxiv. 65), which is preserved alone of his verses in the Anthologies. 
But it involved further damage to the true text. For it cut offour II. xxxiv. 61-66 
from their context. Actia Vergslio .. . to Ilsade is the noble commencement of the 
third book of the Elegies, whose seventh verse (Callimacht Manes) now masquerades 
as its first. Compare our II. i. 39-42, an early sketch for this passage. And thus, 
with all due apology for so briefly noting proposals of a revolutionary nature, I return 
to the date of Elegtarum, liber III. 

It is clear from III. 1 that Propertius has been admitted to the Palatine Library 
of Apollo. I have identified the site of this Library (see ].R.S., 1914). It was an 
addition at the end of the precinct farthest from the temple. The portico leading to 
it was opened in 24 B.c. by Augustus in person, when he returned from Spain; the 
temple decorations were then im sttu. This date is fixed by Propertius himself, as 
will be seen. There is no evidence that the Library beyond the portico was ready 
for books before 23 B.c., the year when Horace published Odes I. to III.; it cannot 
possibly have been opened before 24, because of Augustus’ absence from Rome, 
27-24. 

: TIL. Xviii., though it has lost a page of the ancestor MS. after v. 8, and with it 
all mention of Marcellus by name, is clearly to be dated after August, 23 B.c. 
III. xxv. 3 is part of the envos and therefore as late as anything in the book: quingue 
tibi potui seruive fideliter annos. The extreme limits of the Cynthta-connection are thus 
defined by the poet in retrospect as five years. This is the end of the fourth book 
published by him in that period. At Cynthia i. 7 he says that he has already known 
Cynthia for a year of scorn and a period of bliss preceding: to this poem he refers 
throughout our III. xxiv., xxv. There can be no reasonable doubt, then, unless 
internal evidence bars the conclusion, that Propertius published a book a year from 
26 B.c. to 23 B.c., and that he made Cynthia’s acquaintance in 27 B.c. In detail 
thus: Cynthia, 26 B.c., when Gallus was modo mortuus ; Elegiarum, lib. I., 25 B.c. 
(he began it within one month of the publication of the Cynthia: tam liber alter, 
II. iii. 3, 4); Elegtarum, lib. II., 24 B.c. (this included our II. xxxi. 1-16, describing the 
opening in that year of the Palatine portico, and our poem II. xiii. (b): tres Usbdells, 
v. 25); Elegiarum, lib. III., 23 B.c., later than August. Books were a common present 
at the Saturnalia, and it seems probable that Propertius published in time for this 
feast in each year. (Elegiarum, lib. 1V., was not published before 16 B.c., perhaps not 
till 13 B.c., when Augustus returned from Germany and Horace published his 
fourth book of Odes; but as this date does not affect Virgil I need not here 
discuss it.) 

We are now in a position to fix the dates of Propertius’ references to Virgil, 
Late in 26 B.c. he was probably unknown to Virgil and Maecenas; he regards 
Virgil as the poet of the Eclogues and Georgics. His mention of Gallus’ death and of 
kinship with another Gallus miserably dead (Cynthia xxi., xxii.) does not make clear 
whether he knows Virgil’s second version of Georgics IV.; but our II. xxxiv. gt, 92 
would gain in point, as addressed to Virgil, if the wolneva of Gallus had continued after 
death and his praises been suppressed. In 25 B.c. (our II. i. 42) comes Propertius’ 
first hint of the Aeneid: nec mea conuentunt duro praccordia uersu | Caesaris in Phrygios 
condeve nomen auos. Even this may be anticipatory, like Georgics III. 47-49; but it 
gains in point if Virgil was commonly known to have worked at his Aeneid during the 
year 25 B.c. Propertius’ preface will have been written last of his book, late in 


the year. 
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The passage Actia Vergilio . . . is nowto be dated at earliest towards the end of 
23 B.c. The preface to which it belongs is later than the completion of the book, 
after Marcellus’ death in August, and its acceptance for the Library. It may even 
be as late as 22 B.c., since there is evidence, into which I cannot enter now, that the 
book was considerably altered and compressed before it reached its final form. 

In my view Propertius certainly refers to Aeneid I. 1-3, as well as to Aeneid 
VIII. 675 and following verses. Books I. and VIII. are shown not to be among the 
latest, but to be known to the writer by the end of 23 B.c. mescioquid maius nascitur 
Iliade would gain in point if the introduction to Aeneid VII. was known to him also 
(vv. 44, 45), but the books succeeding VIII. were not known in detail. Books II., IV., 
VI. were read to Augustus in 23-22, after Marcellus’ death and before his own 
departure to the East. The whole was then mapped out (perfecta demum materia, 
Donatus). It seems reasonable to suppose that Books VII., VIII., I. were the 
earliest: that II., 1V. and VI. did not reach Propertius till 22 B.c.; and that just 
as he thought the Jiiad greater than the Odyssey, so he assumed that Books IX. to 
XII., when written (nunc suscitat arma), would surpass in grandeur Virgil’s Odyssey of 
Books I. to VI. and the Homeric Jisad to boot. I believe that Virgil worked more 
or less simultaneously at the first books of each half of his plan; that he went further 
ahead with VII., VIII. than I., II. because they contained his allegories of the new 
Palatium, which would particularly interest Augustus and Rome, and led up to 
Actium. But the idea that VII. 44, 45 refers to Georgics and Eclogues is quite 
false. The whole of the six books of Odyssey have been preparing Aeneas by 
initiation and experience for the final Iliad on the Land of Promise, that is, for 
a ‘greater work’ and a greater era (mator ovdo). The new preface of Georgics III. 284 
to 294 marks the second half of that poem; compare sed tempus pandere in IV. 281 to 
286. So, pace Mr. Garrod, does the dedication of Eclogue VI. mark the second and 
later half of the whole work, a fact confirmed by the phrase pergite, Pterides (13), 
referring backwards as well as forwards at the half-way point. 

It will be noticed that the root-error in all dating of Propertius has been the 
belief that the aurea porticus Phoebs of our II. xxxi. 1 was dedicated in October, 
28 B.c., when the temple itself was dedicated. But Suetonius says that Augustus 
addidit portscus et bibltothecam ; and this the discovery of the site confirms. 


O. L. Ricumonp. 
University CoLieGcg, Carpirr. 








STATIVS AND THE DATE OF THE CVZLEX. 


In Professor W. B. Anderson’s interesting paper on this subject (C.Q. Vol. X. 
No. 4) there seems a certain hesitation about the treatment of Lucan’s famous 


et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem ? (Sueton. Vita Lucant). 
The following passages may be cited as fixing the sense of this rather rare 
idiom : 
1... . crebro querens incolumi filio adiutorem imperii alium uocari. Et 
quantum superesse ut collega dicatur ? (Tac. Amn. IV. 7), 


i.e. from adiutoy to collega is ‘a mere step.’ 


2. Ille tantus psychrolutes qui Kal. Ianuariis euripum salutabam qui anno 
nouo ... auspicabar in Virginem desilire, primum ad Tiberim transtuli castra, 
deinde ad hoc solium, quod cum fortissimus sum et omnia bona fide fiunt sol 
<solus> temperat. Non multum mihi ad balneum superest (Seneca, Epist. Mor. 83. 5). 


‘A mere step from this to the hummam,’ 


3. Ov. Metam. VI. 200: 
fingite demi 
huic aliquid populo natorum posse meorum, 
non tamen ad numerum redigar spoliata duorum, 
Latonae turbam: quae quantum distat ab orba ? 


‘One step removed from childlessness.’ 
These phrases, in which the distance is expressed as an amount (multum, 
quantum), seem to be developments of the Ciceronian use: 


unum etiam restat amico nostro ad omne dedecus (ad Att. VIII. 7. 1). 


It can hardly be doubted that Lucan meant ‘ And here am I within a step of my 
Culex stage,’ or ‘ There is no saying how soon I may produce a Culex now.’ 


J. S. PHILiimore. 
Tue University, GLascow. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVII. 3. 1916. 


W. Petersen, The Origin of the Indo-European Nominal Stem Suffixes, Part II. 
(concluded). The writer maintains that all the meanings supposed to be charac- 
teristic of nominal suffixes may be suggested in words incapable of analysis, such as 
root words, by simple comparison of a new use of a word with an old one and 
observation of the difference. Suffixes were originally meaningless, and gradually 
acquired meaning through the association of words, which in this way became 
ideally connected in groups. The method is applied to various I.E. suffixes. As an 
example the suffix -yo- -uad- may be taken ‘I.E. *g*du-s, Skt. gaii-s ‘ox, cow’ was a 
later development from the earlier *g»oyo-s.... It is probable that I.E. *ek-wo-s, 
Skt. d¢-va-s, Gr. immos, Lat. eguus, owes its suffix to the close association of the two 
domestic animals.’ S. G. Oliphant on Caesar B.G. III. 12. 1 shows that in this 
much-disputed passage Caesar’s statement as given in the traditional reading is 
absolutely exact if ‘XII horarum spatio’ hora be understood as the twelfth part of 
the natural day. C. Knapp, A point in the Interpretation of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
Proves by a careful and thorough-going analysis of the diction of the play that its 
motif and its moral is the superiority of ¢pdvnpa to appooivn. G. D. Hadzsits, The 
Personality of the Epicurean Gods. The gods of Epicurus were those of the current 
belief, but purified and exalted. Their physical constitution (as ‘cascade’ gods) 
does not affect the question. M.B. Ogle on ‘ molle atque facetum’ Hor. S. I. 10. 44 
shows that it contains no allusion to the New Atticists or the Genus tenue of Oratory. 
F,. Eakin and C. W. E. Miller, The Article before the Genitive of the father’s name. The 
writers collect uses of the Greek article in the papyri which throw light on New 
Testament usage. 


XXXVII. 4. 1916. 


E. W. Nichols, The Semantics of Latin Adjective Terminations. The uses of a 
number of Plautine adjectives, both compounds, e.g. furtificus, and derivatives, e.g. 
auveus, are examined with a view to evaluating their meaning. H. Martin, The 
Judas Iscariot curse. ‘The Judas curse is really a Christian scion grafted on a 
pagan stem, and the parent stock is the official oath of the Greeks and Romans.’ 
G. M. Bolling, The latest expansions of the Odyssey. The lists which the writer had 
drawn up as to I. ‘ Surface Corruptions,’ II. ‘ Certain Interpolations’ in the Odyssey 
in-conformity with the principles set forth in his previous article received signal 
confirmation from the papyri which were subsequently examined, the papyri for the 
most part not showing the corruptions nor giving the interpolated lines. C. W. 
Peppler, The suffix -ya in Aristophanes. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 
Nov. 11 and 18. Gustav Herbig in two interesting articles seeks to develop 
Schulze’s theory that the name Roma was, to start with, merely that of an Etruscan 
gens which appears in the Etruscan derivative names rumulna, rumate (in Latin form 
Romulius, Romatius), and the Pompeian cognomen Ruma with the nomen Rwumeius, 
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with which the nomen Romaeus (to which in an inscription from Telesia the cognomen 
Tuscus is added) may well be identical. Herbig accepts Schulze’s assumption? that 
the name Roma was applied to persons before it was applied to a place, and he 
explains the variation between -#- and -d- by the theory that at some unspecified 
date *Rima, as the name of the city, was changed into Rdéma because it was identified 
with the Greek word pwyy ‘strength.’ As to the origin of rma as a personal name 
in Etruscan, very strong evidence is brought for deriving it from an Indo-European 
word meaning ‘ breast,’ whence ficus Ruminalis (or Riimina ficus as Ovid calls it).? 

Nov. 18. A. Puech, Les Apologistes grecs du II¢ ssécle de notre éve(Pohlenz). The 
reviewer praises the author for thorough knowledge of the subject and skill in 
exposition, but thinks he should have shown more fully the background of con- 
temporary civilization. He adds, by way of illustration, a study of Justin. G. A. 
Gerhard, Der Tod des grossen Pan (Fehrle). Following Liebrecht and Mannhardt, 
G. explains Pan as a vegetation spirit. He throws light on the matter by his careful 
examination of similar stories from other countries. 

Nov. 25. M. Hoffmann, Die ethische Terminologie ber Homer, Hesiod und den alten 
Elegikern und Iambogvaphen (Aly). H. discusses the questions: (i.) What words in 
the early literature are used for moral ideas, and (ii.) what is the meaning of the 
words which acquired later a moral signification. H. Bolkestein, Het dubbel Kavakter 
dey oude geschiedenis (Kraemer). 3B. argues against the view that ancient history is 
specially valuable as a help to the understanding of our own times because we can 
watch the same forces at work on a smaller scale. (Pohlmann, for instance, sees in 
Greek history an example to warn us of the disintegrating effect of democracy.) Yet 
it has a special value, because (i.) in some cases we see the beginning of the growth 
of forces which are still at work (e.g. Christianity), (ii.) in other cases there is a stop, 
and there begins later a new development which follows a more or less parallel 
course. 

Dec. 2. P. M. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Agypten. I. Papyri des neu- 
testamentlichen Seminars der Universitat Berlin. II. Ostraka der Sammlung 
Deissmann (Gelzer). With translation, notes, etc. R. Neher, Dey anonymus de 
vebus bellicis (B. A. Miller). N. would fix the date of this work between 450 and 
600. The reviewer discusses the question at length in this and two following 
numbers, and gives reasons for believing that the treatise was written in the latter 
half of the fourth century. 

Dec. 9. E. Petersen, Die attische Tragodie als Bild- und Buhnenkunst (Wecklein). 
The reviewer praises highly this history of the development of the drama. M. E. 
Deutsch, The plot to murder Caesar on the bridge (Gelzer). Suetonius (Jul. 80, 4) 
¢ ponte deicevent explained with the help of Festus 296, 24 (ed. Lindsay): Petronia 
amnis est in Tiberim perfiuens, quam magistratus auspicato transeunt cum in campo quid 
ageve uolunt ; quod genus auspscs peremne uocatuy. 

Dec. 16. E. Schréder, Plotins Abhandlung woOev ra xaxd Enn. I. 8 (H. F. 
Miller). This dissertation includes the text with translation and a discussion of the 
treatment of the problem before and after Plotinus. S. Eitrem, Ein Sklavenkauf aus 
dey Zeit des Antoninus Pius (Gelzer). A difficult Papyrus explained with some help 


from Preisigke. 
(No later numbers have been received.) 


1 Discussed by Professor R.S. Conway inthe that Schulze’s derivation of Rdma from this per- 
Classical Review XX. (1906), p. 411. sonal name loses all probability. In Etruscan 

2 Professor Conway writes on this subject: ‘I (but not in Latin) the two words would both 
cannot see that Herbig has added anything to become riima, or at least be so written: and 
justify Schulze’s assumption (discussed as stated if the theory be that, though written alike, 
in the previous note). If Herbig’s view of the they were sounded differently, that is only an 
origin of riima is correct, the vowel of the per- admission that even in Etruscan they were not 
sonal name was originally # (or ew), not 6, so identical.’ 
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Classical Philology. XI. 4. 


G. M. Calhoun, érioxnyis and the Sixn Yevdouaprvpiwr. Hermann’s view that 
erioxnyis was the simple announcement, probably oral, of an intention to bring an 
action for perjury is maintained against Leisi. The process was introduced not long 
before 399 ; and the stay of execution in actions involving an irremediable penalty 
(as death) not long after 388. The proper time for it was just before the voting in 
the trial began; if omitted then, the right lapsed. The article deals with other 
points, as the courts trying the charge, the penalty and the circumstances in which a 
conviction quashed the verdict obtained by the act of perjury. A. Shewan, Narrative 
and Speech Scansion. A polemic against Mr. A. J. Drewitt’s argument that a late 
date is proved for the Odyssey by the prevalence therein inter alia of a non-avoidance 
of ‘gratuitous (avoidable) spondees.’ Mr. Drewitt’s statistics are ‘manipulated.’ 
H. M. Hubbell, Jsocrates and the Epicureans. The importance of Isocrates’ influence 
on education in the time of the Epicurean Philodemus is shown by the numerous 
criticisms on his views that appear in that writer. R.B. Steele, Plutavch’s Alexander 
and Ayvian's Anabasis. A collection of coincidences of expression, as bearing on the 
question of identity of source. W. Petersen, Latin Diminution of Adjectives. The 
diminutive does not necessarily imply any weakening of the force of the primitive. 
Adjectival diminutions of quality, e.g. sigellus ‘blackish’ are distinguished from 
substantival diminutives which might affect adjectives by enallage, the ‘ diminutive’ 
suffix of the substantive being transferred to the adjective, e.g. ‘turgiduéé ocelli.’ 
The suffix -/o probably originally meant ‘appertaining to,’ through descent equulus 
‘a young horse,’ as a descendant of a horse; -culo- is perhaps a compound of -o, 
I.E. diminutive suffix originally expressing ‘similarity,’ +-lo-. In Latin -wlo- and 
-culo- cannot be distinguished in sense. Then follows an enumeration of Latin 
‘diminutive ’ adjectives classified according to the sense of their primitives. E. T. 
Merrill discusses the meaning of unciales (litterae) in Jerome and Lupus. S. E. Bassett 
shows that the supposition that in Arist. Metaph. 1093a there is a reference to the 
caesura (kata tpirov tpoxaiov) is mistaken. A. G. Laird discusses the interpretation 
of Plato Rep. 587 C-E (the numerical ratio of the Tyrant’s and the King’s respective 
distances from True Pleasure). 


109 


1916. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 


Nov. 20. S. E. Bassett, Am ancient case of ‘ frightfulness.’ ‘The punishment of 
both Creon and Thebes for the act of “ Frightfulness” was justified in the minds of 
the spectators of the two tragedies (Soph. Ant. and Eur. Suppl.) by the ancient 
doctrine of Nemesis.’ Review: J. M. Macgregor, The Olynthiac Speeches of Demos- 
thenes, ed. by J. M. M. (J. Elmore). ‘The notes, which are quite obviously planned 
not to give an impression of the author’s learning, but to be of use to the student, 
are brief and clear-cut, and, though they lack the personal touch one feels in the 
older work of Heslop, they serve their purpose well.’ 

Dec. 4. Walter Leaf, Homer and History (F. G. Allinson). ‘ Any contribution 
by Mr. Leaf is welcome, and especially welcome, in the welter of theories about 
Homer and the Greek epic, is this sane and independent argument which leads us, 
in the main, to a reasonable compromise with the traditional, historic belief in the 
growth of the Homeric poems.’ 

Dec. 11. E. T. Newell, The dated Coinage of Sidon and Ake. Vol. 2 (G. F. Hill). 
‘A model of careful research leading to illuminating results.’ (1) W. H. Palmer, 
The use of Anaphora in the amplification of a general truth illustrated chiefly from Silver 
Latin. (2) J. E. Hollingsworth, Antithesis in the Attic Ovators from Antiphon to Isaeus 
(La Rue Van Hook). ‘Both these dissertations are somewhat monotonous collec- 


1916. 
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tions of illustrative examples of the figure studied, but the conclusions drawn or 
implied are of interest and value.’ 

Dec. 18. G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihler, Hellenic Civilization, ed. by G. W. B. 
and E.G. S. (A. T. Olmstead). ‘A source book of a newkind.... Rarely has 
there appeared a single volume which has contributed so much new material for the 
enlivening of Greek history.’ 

1917. Jan. 8. J. A. K. Thomson, The Greek Tradition (C. B. Gulick). ‘All 
the chapters of the book seize the reader by a certain clearness of vision and a 
humane spirit in dealing with the Greek and the Latin authors he has read, and are 
written with a fine taste and with bits of sentiment and genuine feeling which 
characterize the best English interpretations of the Classics to-day.’ L. L. Forman, 
Anstophanes: Clouds (E. Fitch). The Introduction (77 pp.) includes ‘a complete 
discussion of the subject of rhythm as far as concerns this play.’ In the Commentary 
printed below the text (140 pp.) the editor shows ‘a very unusual degree of skill and 
resourcefulness in dealing with puns, parodies, diminutives,’ etc. ‘The Appendix 
(120 pp.), containing the second set of notes, covers a wide range of subjects, and 
might be called the workshop.’ 

Jan. 15. John Williams White, The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes (G. E. 
Howes). ‘ Whether this proves to be, to all intents and purposes, a final edition of 
the scholia or not, it certainly offers practically all the known material for making 
such an edition, and would be itself a worthy final edition. ... W. has cleared up 
many difficulties in the reading and the interpretation of the scholia.’ 

Jan. 29. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (G. J. Laing). ‘ His books 
are of first importance not merely from the informational point of view, but especially 
as examples of a method of research that in soundness of technique and attainment 
of results yields to none.’ 

Feb. 5. F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (B. L. Ullman). ‘A 
readable, scholarly and altogether commendable book, well adapted to the purposes 
intended.’ M.S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature (G. Showerman). ‘ The 
range and thoroughness of his statement of essentials, in fact and criticism, his even- 
handedness of justice, the literary quality of his presentation, and the perspicuity 
and economy with which he accomplishes his purpose, are characteristics whose 
combination occurs in no other book with so marked a degree of unity.’ J.P. Droop, 
Archaeological Excavation (J. G. Winter). ‘He writes with the authority of a trained 
archaeologist whose achievements entitle him to pronounce judgment.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 


Nov. 11. S. Feist, Ein Jahrhundert vergleichender Sprachforschung. On A. Thumb 
and A. Walde in Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde. Thumb 


was the man to treat the subject. W.S. Teuffel, Geschichte der romischen Literatur ; 


6. Aufl. neu bearb. von Kroll u. Skutsch (Sonnenburg). ‘We owe many thanks to 
the authors. C. W. Keyes, The rise of the equites in the third century of the Roman 
empire (Gelzer). A model for all works on this subject. Fr. Preisigke, Fachworter 
des offentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Agyptens (Koschaker). Will be accepted with 
thanks by all papyrologists. 

Nov. 18. Fr. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. 4. Aufl. besorgt 
von Debrunner (Radermacher). The new edition has greatly improved the work. 
Special grammars, however, on Mark, Luke, Paul, etc., are greatly wanted. 

Nov. 25. Aus der Werkstatt des Horsaals. Papyrus-Studien und andere Bestrage, 
etc. (Wessely). Contains many interesting articles. O. Leuze, Zur Geschichte der 
vomischen Censury (Neumann). Carefully treated from a philological and historical 
point of view. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Dec. 2. N. Wecklein, Homer, Odyssee, mit einer Ubersicht der handschriftlichen 
Lesarten und mit evklaivenden Anmerkungen, von N. W. (Stirmer). Praised in general. 

Dec. 9. J. Tolkiehn, Philologische Streifziige (Gudemann). Contains interesting 
and surprising hypotheses. E. Tiéche, Dey Ursprung der Tragédie. 

Dec. 16. Ch. Frankel, Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern (Debrunner). 
The general results are reliable. 

Dec. 23 and 30. E. Pollack, Xenophons Schrift Tept ‘Ixmixijs, transl. by E. P. 
(Vollbrecht). The author combines eminent philological erudition with thorough 
knowledge of the subject. L.M. Hartmann, Ein Kapitel vom spatantiken und fnih- 
mittelalterlichen Staate (Neumann). Should be read by all historians. 

1917. Jan. 5. Fr. Schulte, De Maximi Tyrit codicibus (Hobein). 
codicum is quite uncertain, 

Jan. 12. E. Sachs, De Theaeteto Atheniensi mathematico (Hammer-Jensen). 

Jan. 17. G. Meyer, Laudes inopiae (Nestle), Very good work. 


Itt 


The stemma 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1916. 

IV. F. Leifer, Die Einheit des Gewaltgedankens im vomtschen Staatsrecht (Gelzer). 
The clear disposition and judgment and the unity of thought make the book 
interesting and impressive. 

V. H. von Arnim, Platos Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeist des Phaidros 
(Pohlenz). Absolutely rejected. O. Immisch, Newe Wege dev Platonforschung 
(Pohlenz). A book of methodological value. 

VI. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zuv Geschichte und Verwaltumg Aegyptens unter 
vomischer Herrschaft (Schubart). A careful collection and treatment of the material ; 
the results are to be depended upon. 

VII. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyrit. Part X. 
(Schmidt). A beautiful volume. C. Fredrich, Von den Dardanellen, auf altgriechischen 
Inseln und auf dem Athos (Kern). An exemplary travelling book for the public 
at large. 

VIII.-IX. W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (Kolbe). Many results are good ; the 
whole, however, has an uncertain basis. A work on hellenistic Macedonia remains 
a desideratum. P. Rabbon, Antihe Schriften tiber Seelenheilung und Scelenlestung. 
I. Die Therapie des Zornes (Pohlenz). The book carries the problems further, even 
where its results cannot be accepted. 


Hermes. LI. 4. 1916. 

+P. Wendland, Das Gewand dev Eitelkeit, ein Fragment. On the comparison of 
the garb of vanity. +P. Wendland, Zu Anaximenes Rhetorik. The language is not 
hellenistic. Br. Keil, Zur Tempelchronik von Lindos. Timachides is influenced by 
Rhodian rhetoricians. A. Rosenberg, Amyntas, der Vater Philipps II]. On a Latin 
inscription from Perrhaebia, in the ‘Annual of the British School at Athens,’ 
XVII. pp. 193 sq. K. Praechter, Zum Platonikey Gaios. 1. Die Platonvorlesung des 
Gatos. The source of Proclus ad Timaeum I. pp. 340, 16 sqq. is probably Gaius. 
II. Gatos und die stoische oixeiwors. As tothe problem of the oixeiwors the commentary 
on the Theaetetus controverts Stoic ideas in the Platonic school. W. Kolbe, Ds 
griechische Politik dev evsten Ptolemacey. The policy of Egypt to liberate the Greek 
cities was exclusively egoism, and intended only to keep Macedonia engaged, so that 
she herself might remain master of the sea. For Greece the Egyptian protection 
meant ruin. O. Kern, Orphiker aug Kreta. On Orphic mysteries in Crete. R. 
Philippson, Zur epikureischen Gotterlehve. On Cicero, De Natura Deorum I. § 49. 
Cicero’s source was a work from the school of Zeno (the Epicurean), which Cicero 
himself did not quite understand; perhaps it was the hypomnemata of Philodemus, 
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perhaps an epitome made from it by Philodemus himself. R. Reitzenstein, Philo- 
logische Kletnigheiten. 4. Zu Minucius Felix. MiszELtien : O. Weinreich, Noch einmal 
AKOAI (Marinos Vita Proclt 32). H.T. Miller, Ein Distichon Schillers evlautert durch 
Plotinos. E. von Stern, Zum athenischen Volksbeschluss iibey Chalkis. WH. Gering, 
Avtus fututor. 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 2. 1916. 

+P. Boudreaux, Origine et formation du recuetl des scoltes anciennes d’Avistophane. A 
criticism of the theories of O. Schneider and W. G. Rutherford by a young French 
scholar who has been killed in the present war. His conclusion is that the existing 
text and scholia were edited by an anonymous scholar of the fourth or fifth century. 
L. Havet, Plautus. Emendations. Parcepromus. The contiguity of the letter 7 
preserves ¢ in this and similar forms, such as lege-vupa. F. Cumont, Jsis Latina. 
Would read év Ilépoats ’Avacirnv for Aareivnv in Grenfell and Hunt’s recently published 
Litany of Isis. L. Havet, Cicero Vervines. Emendations in Act II. iv. Aurvelsus 
Victor. Emendations. Varro. Emendations in De Re Rustica. Reviews: Warde 
Fowler, Gathering of the Clans (P. Lejay). ‘ Un de ces livres ingénieux et séduisants 
que l’Angleterre nous donne souvent, et oi se mélent les fantaisies un peu risquées 
de l’amateur, les intuitions d’un lecteur sensible et la science éveillée d’un érudit 
sagace. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité 
classique. Fascicules publiés en 1915. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIV. 4. October, 1916. 
D. Bassi, Notices of unedited Papyri from Hevculaneum. Gives an account of three 
papyri, Nos. 1636, 1001, and 495, all in disastrous condition, and all apparently 
containing rhetorical works of Philodemus. The title of 1001, PcAodyjpov epi 
pntopixys vropvnpatwy, can be restored with tolerable certainty. F. Garin, The Scholia 
of Theocvitus from Z. Callierges to C. Wendel. A critical survey of the various editions 


of the Scholia from that of Zaccaria Callierges (Rome, 1516), which formed the basis 
of most subsequent editions, to that of Wendel (Leipzig, 1914), which is pronounced 
to have ‘resolved exhaustively the question of the Scholia vetera’ and to be a 
‘worthy complement’ to the text of Wilamowitz. E. W. Fay, Jtalica A. Further 
arguments in support of the author’s interpretation of an Oscan inscription (Rivssta 
XLIII. p. 614). L. Dalmasso, The Nature of the Primitive Greek Accent and some 
Phonetic and Morphological Phenomena. F. Ribezzo, The Oscan Inscription on the Stone 
glans from Altilia (Saepinum). Rejects Fay’s interpretation of iiv in the second 
line of this inscription as a numeral, and prefers to see in it a word ‘ev,’ allied to the 
‘e’ in Lat. ‘en,’ Gr. qv, with the meaning ‘just,’ ‘exactly,’ for which Sanskrit 
parallels are quoted. Suggests further that ‘kuru’ in the same line may mean 
‘round,’ comparing Gr. xopwvés, Lat. ‘corona,’ Ir. ‘curu.’ B, Romano, Quwusbus 
temporibus fuerint A. Gellsus et M. Valerius Probus disputatuy, Argues for the 
identity of the Probus mentioned by Jerome under the year 56 a.p. with the Probus 
mentioned by Gellius, and adopting an earlier date for Gellius than is usual, places 
his birth ‘ primis secundi saeculi annis,’ and the composition of the Noctes Atticae 
between 160 and 170 4.D. L.Cerrato, Emendation of Pindar, Pyth. XI.55. Proposes 


péAavos av’ ecxariav xaAAiova Gavarov cx7ve. 
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